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National Business Entrance Tests 


A service at cost to business educators and to business 


Sponsored by the United Business Education Association 


NBET provides you with 


e Standardized uniform tests 

e Uniform consistent scoring 

e A percentile table so you may measure 
your teaching results with those of your 
contemporary schools 


NBET provides you with 


e Certificates of Proficiency to award on your 
own chosen basis 

e Opportunity to set minimum scores suitable 
to community 

e Opportunity to cooperate with local busi- 
nessmen 

e Opportunity to evaluate your own business 
department by national norms 


NBET provides tests in 


e Stenography, $1.25 

e Office Clerical, $1.25 Includes 

© Machine Calculation, $1.00 | Grading 

e Bookkeeping, $1.00 | Service 

e Typewriting, $1.00 

e Separate series for practice, each copy 50c 


NBET does not charge for 


e Shipping the tests to you 

e Uniform grading service—reports issued in 
7-14 days 

e Percentile table 

e Business Fundamental and General Infor- 
mation Tests when taken with a skill test 


NBET maintains validity and reliability 


e By employing a test expert as consultant 


e By having various research groups make 
frequent studies to determine areas which 
require revisions 


NBET scoring centers provide 


e Test scores only to authorized persons 


e Complete information about the program 
upon request 


A Department of the NEA 


NBET serves YOU 


WHY is the service provided? 


For improving educational programs 
For more effective evaluation of courses. 
For in-service training of new teachers 
For upgrading business education 


To give an evaluating device with national norms 
To give reliable criteria for measurement 
To give Certificates of Proficiency 
To give uniform grading of tests 


WHO benefits from the NBETs? 


Each TEACHER who prepares students for business 
Each SUPERVISOR who promotes the tests 
Each EXAMINEE who takes the tests 
Each SCHOOL that gives the tests 
Each COMMUNITY where the tests are given 
Each BUSINESS that employs the examinees 
SOCIETY in general because of increased office 
production, more contented employees, satisfied 
employers, better economic conditions in the area 
served by a local Business Entrance Test Center 


WHO administers the NBET Program? 


The Joint Committee on Tests composed of outstanding educa 
tors and businessmen 
Regional test center directors 
Local test. center directors 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON TESTS 

For a descriptive folder write to 

United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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years of practical experience to produce 


DICTAPHONE’S 


NEW EDUCATIONAL PACKAGE 


Beginning with the Fall term, machine dictation 
instruction will take on a whole new practical 
meaning—the new Dictaphone course is here! 


Here is what each unit of this new course 
gives you: a new 200-page textbook, a new 
Dictaphone TIME-MASTER machine, 18 fresh- 
ly recorded DICTABELT records, a complete 
set of training aids, regular service on the ma- 
chine, and every bit of help you need from ex- 
perienced Dictaphone personnel. 

Each of these units will train up to 15 stu- 

dents. And the rental cost per unit is surpris- 
ingly small. 
That is the news. Here are the details: the new 
book is the most complete work of its kind. 
Into it went all the invaluable experience of 
both Dictaphone Corporation and the famous 
McGraw-Hill Technical Writing Service... 
plus the helpful ideas of scores of business teach- 
ers throughout the country. 

It includes instruction—in logical sequence 
—on drafts, letters, wires, manuscript, on every 


phase of business communication. 


The 18 practice DICTABELTS contain pre- 
cise recordings of every type of dictation the 
student will be called on to transcribe. This 
dictation was recorded in special studios—by 
professional dictation experts. It is all progres- 
sively timed—by precision prompting devices 
—to match student ability. 

And it’s a well-known fact that the Dictaphone 


TIME-MASTER and DICTABELT record com-- 


bine to form the most popular, most widely 
used machine dictation method known. What’s 
more, the machine you'll be using will be the 
brand new, effortless TIME-MASTER for 1958. 


The tools of the secretarial trade are chang- 
ing. In th~ 'sst ten years, the use of Dictaphone 
machines nas quadrupled, and enrollment in 
machine transcribing courses has increased 
400%. 

That makes it all the more important for you 
to look into this new Dictaphone course—THE 
modern way to teach machine dictation. 


* Subjects covered in the new Dictaphone Textbook: Business ° 
Communication e Secretarial Development e General Office 
. Memoranda e Transportation e Communication e Entertain- 
. ment e Advertising and Publishing e Banking and Insurance e Please send me information on i 
- Packaged Goods e Automotive Industry e Metals Industry e Dictaphone’s new Educational Package. i 
Textiles Industry e Education e Science and Engineering 
* Social Service and Welfare e Government e Medicine e Law. N é 
s This wide range will help familiarize the student with practi- Addr ° 
- cally any field she plans to enter. Text includes a word-mastery : 
. section for each business discussed. Dictaphone issues a Certif- City State . 
 icate of Proficiency to all who complete this course successfully. Sch 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. Service you can depend on the world around. In Canada, write Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 204 Eglinton Ave. 
East, Toronto... in England, Dictaphone Co. ltd., 17-19 Stratford Place, London W.1. Dictaphone, Time-Master and Dictabelt are registered trademarks of Dictaphone Corporation. 
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Successful teachers of typewriting use and approve a 
testing program that reflects the requirements 
of the modern office. . . . 


Students Typewriting Tests are made to order! 


Students Typewriting Tests measure standards of attain- 
ment which place emphasis on marketable productivity 
rather than certain accomplishments of speed goals. These 
tests incorporate the expressed preferences of typewriting 
teachers and businessmen. 


Students Typewriting Tests may be used for diagnostie 
purposes after they have been used to measure the results 
of teaching in terms of productive ability. Material is in- 
cluded for both straight-copy tests and production tests. 
These tests have been administered to thousands of students 
throughout the United States. 


Students Typewriting Tests provide for motivation in the 
classroom through a controlled plan of awards. Both award 


Test I—First Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing pins and certificates are available. 


Part II. Centering Problem 


Part III]. Theme Writing __ Students Typewriting Tests are the result of experimen- 
tation and revision by specialists in business education. 
Test II—Second Semester Early volumes were planned and revised by the late F. G. 
Nichols. Revision of Volume X was prepared by Thelma 
Potter Boynton and a special committee appointed by the 
Part IV. Manuscript Writin National Council for Business Education. Later revisions 
‘ d by Theta Ch (Indi University) of 
_— were prepared by Theta Chapter (Indiana University) 0 
— , ‘— Delta Pi Epsilon. Volume XIV, the most recent volume, was 
Part II. Letter With Tabulation released in 1958. The new series was prepared by Ruthetta 
Part III. Business Forms Krause and a committee representing the Research Founda- 
Part IV. Rough Draft Manuscript tion of UBEA. It is the policy of the sponsor of these tests 
Test IV—Fourth Semester to conduct a continuous program of research and make re- 
Part I. Timed Writing visions as deemed advisable. 
art - Form Letters i i 
Part IV. Rough Draft Memorandum A manual for teachers which _ 
With Tabulation cludes complete instructions for 
ith administering, interpreting, and 
one scoring the tests is included with 


each order. 
1 package (10 tests and manua))...... $1.00 
2 packages (20 tests and manual).... 1.60 
83 packages (30 tests and manual).... 2.10 
& packages (40 tests and manual).... 2.60 


5S packages (50 tests and manual).... 3.00 
(79 and 38 TUDENTS TYPEWRITING TEST 
eee A non-profit service of United Business Education Association 


Write for special quotation en quantity 
of 500. 


Specimen set (1 copy of each test and 
manual )—$1.50. 


To: United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please enter my order for Students Typewriting Tests as follows. I enclose $ in payment. 


Students Typewriting Tests are packaged and sold only in multiples of 10 copies of same test. 
Because the tests are sold on a low-cost basis we must require remittance with order or official Board 


Siccdneheacbuokesees packages of Test II 
peunkovenbuieaneise packages of Test III 
pithniadaesaistl packages of Test IV Schoo: or Organisati 


a 
specimen sets Ad 


Name and Title 


City & State 


6 BuSINESS EDUCATION Foru™ 


TYPEWRITING 
fe 


In This Issue 


> In this issue of BusINESS EDUCATION 
Forum, the Feature Section (pages 11- 
20) is devoted to an examination of office 
management. This section points up the 
urgent need for emphasizing human rela- 
tions in the business education classroom. 


Pm The Services Section (pages 21-34) is 
designed to provide something for each 
business teacher. For example, one con- 
tributor describes an unusual technique 
in shorthand; another presents some in- 
teresting statistics on erasure testing. In 
line with the current discussions on edu- 
cation for the academically talented stu- 
dent, the contributor in the bookkeeping 
section proposes some methods for help- 
ing the academically talented student. The 
importance of copying materials for the 
office practice class is discussed by the 
next contributor. The Services Section 
continues with a unit for a basic business 
class, presentation of the general educa- 
tional values of salesmanship, and a de- 
scription of the cooperative program in 
Panama. 


> News of the UBEA, its divisions, re- 
gions, and affiliated groups fill the In Ac- 
tion Section (pages 35-39). Here the 
reader will find a cross section of profes- 
sional activity all the way from a top-level 
seminar to brainstorming a convention. 


> FBLA chapters across the nation dem- 
onstrate again and again the opportuni- 
ties this national youth organization pro- 
vides for maintaining a good program of 
public relations. In this issue (page 40), 
a few projects of FBLA chapters are de- 


itor: ce Standards Forum 


WILSON ASHBY 
University of Alabama 
University, Alabama 


Office Standards Today 


THE MODERN OFFICE is the nerve center of business. It is here 
that records on production, sales, payroll, equipment, and income 
taxes are accumulated, analyzed, and prepared for interpretation 
by management. The ultimate success of an enterprise will be af- 
fected by standards of work completed by the personnel of the office; 
therefore it becomes increasingly important to direct some thought 
toward the working atmosphere of the office employee. 

For years management has had a tendency to look at the office. 
and its functions in the business procedure as a nonproductive 
segment and as such did not contribute to the profit making ob- 
jective. Because of this idea, early offices were poorly located, inade- 
quately staffed, and equipped with obsolete appliances. 

In recent years, however, business has become cost conscious and 
the result has been a re-evaluation of all its component parts in view 
of their contribution to the total operation. This self-evaluation on 
the part of management has pointed up the important role that the 
office and its personnel play in the efficient operation of the business. 
Attention is being given to the improvement of working conditions 
of the office force. 

The morale of the office worker is determined chiefly by four 
factors: whether or not the work is interesting and challenging; the 
physical environment in which he works; the salary he receives; and, 
perhaps most important of all, his acceptance by associates and 
superiors. Closely related and integrated with these factors is the 
quality of supervision available. It is the responsibility of manage- 
ment to develop an adequate training program for the employees 
and to establish promotions in line with participation and qualifica- 
tion. 

Some businesses have established high standards of supervision, 
in-service training programs, motivational techniques, and promo- 
tions; others have done little. There is no apparent collective at- 
tempt on the part of companies to establish standards of production 
in the office, but rather there is an attempt for each company to 
establish its own standards.—Witson Asupy, Issue Editor 


scribed to show how attention is being 
focused on business education through the 
activities of FBLA. 

> This issue of the Forum closes another 
publications year. The index for Volume 
XII (pages 41-42) is imposing. UBEA is 
fortunate in having outstanding editors 
and contributors who share their talents 
with the readers. Sixteen persons serve as 
feature and services editors of the Forum. 
These editors are teachers who sense the 
pulse of current trends in business educa- 
tion. The Forum’s personnel, from the 
Publications Committee and the head- 


quarters staff on down the line, work to- 
ward the dissemination of the best in- 
formation possible for the classroom 
teacher. Suggestions for improving the 
ForuM are always welcome. Now is the 
time to make known your suggestions. 

In behalf of all business teachers who 
benefit from the UBEA program of pro- 
fessional service, we salute members of 
the “working force” for the good things 
that have come to business education this 
year because they gave a share of time 
and talent to promoting better business 
education.—H.P.G. 
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| The First and Only School/F 
designed specifically |f 


Complete Flexibility 
.--for All Size Ciasses 
.--for All Size Students 


Five students or fifty ... small students, tall students 
—the Brunswick Adjustable Typewriter Desk and 
Proportioned Chair combination provides scientifi- 
cally correct relationship between the keyboard and 
the physical characteristics of each student in each 
class period. All in a single instantaneous adjust- 
ment. This flexibility makes for full utilization of all 
desks and machines whatever the student load or 
variations in physiognomy...makes teaching and 
learning efficient, productive. 


Featuring the 
A POSTURE PERFECT COMBINATION Adjustable Typewriter Desk 
The Brunswick. Brunswick’s answer to the modern typing teacher’s request for a truly functional, com- 
- Adjustable Typewriter pletely flexible student typewriter desk. Brunswick’s Instant Adjustment mechanism pro- 


vides the precisely correct—not “almost correct”—relationship between the student’s 
arm, hand and body and the keyboard . . . a relationship so important in the develop- 
4-inch range—establishes the pre- ment of complex motor skills. Adjustment may be made to any height within a scientifi- 
cisely correct relationship between cally designated 4-inch range so that the desired arm-to-keyboard angle can be estab- 
the student's arm, hand, body lished for the individual student. 

and the keyboard. Both the typewriter bed (with non-skid rubber mat) and the plastic surfaced Steno 
Counter may be raised or lowered to varying heights as a unit. Counter houses an 18-inch 


Desk 
Adjusts to any level within a full 


The -_Rrunswich. pull-out dictation ledge, has ample space for notebooks, pencils, dictionary. A 
Student Proportioned rack for books and handbags is placed strategically beyond leg reach. Attractive sage 
Chair gray apron adds beauty, privacy. 

Use of correct chair—16”, 17” or 18” Durably constructed the Brunswick Typewriter Desk is built to insure complete sta- 
unit—achieves the proper seat-to- bility under constant and long use. It is the only adjustable typewriter desk that will accom- 


floor and seat-to-back relationship. modate the modern electric typewriter without vibrating. 
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Furniture 


Business Education Group 


7\for the Commercial Classroom 


Students learn properly...develop better professional habits ...enjoy a stimulating classroom environment 


Another RBunwik. First! More than 


two years of research into the objectives, practices and 
preferences of today’s commercial teacher preceded 
Brunswick’s entrance into the business education furniture 
field. ‘What kind of furniture do you believe will best suit 
your teaching needs?”’, we asked thousands upon thousands 
of teachers. And from their answers came the first and only 
business education furniture line designed specifically for 
their classrooms. 

Each and Every Unit—Adjustable Typewriter Desk, 


Business Machine Desk, Bookkeeping Desk, Stacking 
Chair and Storage Cabinet—is integrated in design, con- 
struction and color with the others. All are integrated, 
similarly, with the entire line of Brunswick School Furni- 
ture of “Advanced Design.” 

Investigate the scores of teaching—and learning—advan- 
tages built into this remarkably functional, completely 
flexible Brunswick group. Make sure it is specified for your 
new commercial classrooms or at such time as you desire 
to replace your outmoded furniture. 


And They're COLOR Coordinated! —Beautiful white maple plastic desk tops and sage gray frames are 
enhanced with dramatic color-coordinated chairs, tote-trays and cabinet doors. Brings a new life and sparkle to learning. 


Accommodates all makes of modern business 
machines . . . comptometers, calculators, etc. 
Unusually stable unit (over-all top measures 
20” x 34”) includes rubber mat machine bed 
and plastic surfaced counter with compart- 
ment for books, pencils, equipment, assign- 
ments. 


The Brunswick. 
Bookkeeping Desk 


Designed to meet the growing demand for 
training in bookkeeping, accounting, office 
practices, distributive education. Desk stands 
27” and 29” high, plastic top 24” x 36”. Avail- 
able with convenient coral durable plastic 
tote-tray for ledgers, work pads, books, writ- 
ing instruments. Tray measures 19” x 14” x 
344" deep. 


Stacking Chair 


Designed for maximum comfort, interesting color. 
Available in three practical seat-to-floor heights 
—16”, 17", 18’—with seats and backs propor- 
tioned to size. Compound curved seat and back 
ensure comfort and working-perfect posture. May 
be stacked for temporary or long range storage. 
Available in educator-selected colors, natural 
maple or fiberglass. 
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SEND COUPON 
for more 
information 

... prices 

... samples 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY, School Equipment Division 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 


PLEASE SEND... more information and prices on the new Business Education Group. 


School or Institution 


Address 


City. Zone. 


State. 


Attention 
Title 


i 
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The, -_Brunswich. H The -_Rrunswich 

Business Machine Desk | 
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SUMMER SESSION 


GRADUATE STUDY IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
at the 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 


June 16 to August 9 


The summer graduate program in Business Educa- 
tion has been especially designed to serve the prac- 
tical needs of business teachers through: 


e Nationally Prominent Visiting Professors in Busi- 
ness Education 


e World Institute on the Teaching of Typewriting 
(July 7, 8, and 9) 


e Improvement of Instruction Courses 
e Demonstration Classes 


e@ Special Lectures by Nationally Prominent Business 
Educators 


e Foundations, Supervisory, and Curriculum Courses 
in Business Education 


e Professional and Technical Courses in Distributive 
Education 


e M.A., MS., M.Ed., Ph.D., or Ed.D., Programs in 
Business Education 


For additional information write to: Dr. John L. Rowe, 
Chairman, Department of Business Education, University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


Bound Volumes 


UBEA Publications 


Bound volumes provide a compact, permanent 
method of maintaining your magazines. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM 
Combined Volume I and II $6.95 
Volumes III through XII each = 6.95 


THE NATIONAL BUSINESS 
EDUCATION QUARTERLY 


Volumes V through XXVI each $4.95 
(Limited supply of Volumes V and XI) 


Address your inquiries to 


United Business Education Association 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Model 6-229 


SEND NOW 


for complete information on the Model 6-229 
ADJUSTEZE table and other years-ahead business 
education furniture. Write Dept. F. 


ADJUSTEZE CORP. 805 East Cer 


INTERSTATE DOES! 
ADJUSTEZE 


FULLY ADJUSTABLE TABLE 


Interstate makes the Model 6-229 Adijusteze 
table with sturdy steel base construction. So 
it takes the weight of large calculating ma- 
chines. Interstate gives it a roomy 24” x 48” 
top. So it’s a perfect bookkeeping, conference 
or 2-student study table. Interstate designs it to 
go up and down easily and quickly from 19” 
to 31”. So it can suit the height of all your 
students — short, medium or tall. Here, indeed, 
is a table with a uniquely versatile personality 
-and with the exceptional durability required to 
stand up under years of hard classroom use. 


— Anaheim, California 


| Look who makes the most versatile table in“educationdom" 
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In-Service Office Training 


Some specific methods of in-service training used by business 


By RUTH E. THOMAS 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


HE PRESIDENT of a large company has said that 

one of the major responsibilities of management is to 
be sure that as some executives and managers retire 
others are ready to take their places. He believes that 
a line of succession should be established. The soundness 
of this principle is emphasized by the fact that middle- 
level executives—vital to the success of any business—are 
so scarce that often a new branch office or a new market 
cannot be opened. Middle-level management is hard to 
spot or to hire quickly and it is costly to develop; yet, 
when company policy is established, middle-level man- 
agement carries it out. Without such assistance, top 
executives are overworked. Indeed, the lack of talent is 
so great that one of the largest banks in the nation is 
using high school graduates in positions held formerly by 
college men. Few labor markets are tighter than that of 
the executive capable of being upgraded or of being used 
to replace another. 

In a small organization, when an employee receives a 
promotion or leaves, he often works for a time to teach 
his successor the tasks for which he will be responsible 
and to familiarize him with the situations which are 
involved. Sometimes attention is given to time-saving 
and labor-saving methods, but frequently no real thought 
is expended to make the trainee the most effective worker 
possible. In the larger firms, however, in-service training 
may begin with induction and progress to courses or 
special study designed to prepare an employee for a 
responsible executive position. The length of time re- 
quired varies with the purpose and the need. 


Induction Training 


The induction training may begin with the request 
that the new employee read a booklet giving the origin 
and the history of the company as well as a description 
of its products and customers. This may be followed by 
written information regarding such things as payroll 
deductions, pensions, insurance, promotion, transfer, 
recreational opportunities, and suggestions made by 
employees. 

For stenographiec and clerical workers, there often are 
detailed written instructions regarding such services as 
the obtaining of supplies, the wrapping of packages, the 
maintenance of office machines, and the availability of 
reference books. Usually much is included about han- 
dling telephones, telegrams, duplicating machines, and 
mail. Letter forms and standards receive special atten- 
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tion. Additional instruction is frequently given by the 
supervisor in charge. 

To prepare employees for greater responsibility there 
may be periodic promotion reviews and job rotation. 
There may be lectures—accompanied by charts, sketches, 
and models—demonstrations, distribution of reading 
lists, visits to other companies, and attendance at outside 
technical and management conferences, all partially or 
wholly at company expense. 

In management and executive training programs there 
are sometimes ‘‘brainstorming’’ sessions. Some com- 
panies have groups suggest solutions for problems—real 
or imagined—and others have group discussion of case 
histories involving labor relations, financing, budget con- 
trol, and topics that cut across divisional lines. 

Often there are classes in budget development, pricing, 
and the writing of business reports and other managerial 
papers. Sometimes these are taught by someone in the 
firm ; but the ivory-tower concept of colleges and univer- 
sities is rapidly disappearing and professors are fre- 
quently used either on or off campus. Colleges are offer- 
ing executive development programs to supplement com- 
pany training with courses covering such things as 
general administrative management, managerial eco- 
nomics, personnel management, financial management, 
and business forecasting and planning. Some schools 
offer courses as short as two or three weeks for special 
groups consisting of men from specific fields of endeavor. 

In order to show somewhat specifically how in-service 
programs are handled, an almost unlimited number of 
examples could be cited. Space forbids such procedure ; 
hence, there follows a brief discussion of what is actually 
being done in a few firms. 


A Large Merchandising Firm 


A large merchandising firm has as the basic principle 
of all in-service training the fact that the customer must 
be pleased. The effectiveness of this background theory 
in preparing employees to meet the public may be at- 
tested by the fact that now a quarter of a million people 
enter the store on a busy day. 

Before accepting work in the company, the man or 
woman may learn from several publications the general 
scope of the activities and the policies. In the employ- 
ment offices of many colleges may be found their pamph- 
lets bearing alluring titles. In these they explain that 
they are not merely putting on a recruiting campaign— 


*Middle-level management is hard to spot or to hire quickly and it is costly to develop.” 


they always have excellent opportunities for the capable 
person who is willing to work. After an employee is 
actually on the staff he is handed a booklet explaining 
the basic policies and is urged to study it carefully; he 
is regarded as an important unit of the organization and 
as an interpreter of the spirit of the store. Here are 
discussed such things as sales and service policies, mer- 
chandise policies, personnel policies, customers’ accounts 
policies, and sales promotion policies. 

The company has spent $40,000 on a film which does 
not mention the store but is shown to every employee as 
an indoctrination step. It is on courtesy and is for the 
employee’s immediate help and guidance. In addition, 
he is given a booklet expressing a welcome to the organi- 
zation and containing the ground floor plan of the store, 
a description of employees’ services and facilities, a copy 
of employees’ rules, suggestions for mutual safety, and 
information regarding such things as vacations, dress 
standards, and use of the telephone. 

When the employee has absorbed the contents of the 
two booklets and has seen the film, he has a reasonably 
good induction; but in the training department he re- 
ceives his formal introduction to the company. Because 
the work done by different employees varies widely, 
almost every kind of talent can be of use and, according 
to the policy of the store, should be developed; approxi- 
mately 96 percent of all section managers and assistants 
reach their positions through promotions within the 
organization. In actual practice, this program may cover 
anything from teaching a delivery boy to learn in what 
homes there are babies who must not be awakened to 
training an expert to judge exotic merchandise. 

Between these extremes is the never ceasing task of 
teaching the new office workers the thousands of details 
regarding accounts, files, correspondence, and other 
duties involved in merchandising, advertising, manufac- 
turing and numerous other avenues of activity. Among 
other things, offices in the store handle as many as 35,000 
incoming telephone calls in a single day, publish the 
small scale mail order catalogues, and care for the 
clerical, stenographic, and accounting detail essential to 
such large scale merchandising. 


A Soap and Synthetic Detergent Business 


A soap and synthetie detergent business which is over 
one hundred years old and is one of the largest companies 
in its field has excellent in-service training. To meet the 
many demands for workers, the firm developed ‘‘a care- 
fully integrated program for selecting and training 
men.’’ It plans to fill all executive positions from within 
its own ranks; therefore it must develop persons who 
are capable of assuming responsibility and of formulating 
policies. 
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The process of training varies in the different depart- 
ments, but it is one of the most vital steps in a worker’s 
career. The company is convinced that the most effective 
training takes place on the job where the employee can 
be observed and where he is soon tested as to his ability 
to carry responsibility. The average number of em- 
ployees working under one supervisor is ten. 

Those persons interested in marketing management are 
placed in advertising, sales promotion campaigns, con- 
sumer market research, production, financial planning, 
or packaging. The new men begin by actually handling 
a responsible job in their respective groups. 

Those who look forward to buying, spend three to six 
months in the buying office division in order to learn 
buying procedures and routines. Then there is one 
month in the principal factory to observe and to become 
familiar with factory problems related to buying; 
finally, they actually buy for a few months under super- 
vision of an experienced buyer. 

In the comptroller’s division the firm is interested not 
only in employees who have a major in accounting, but 
in those who have had only basie accounting courses. 
They should be in the upper half of their classes and 
should have demonstrated their qualities of leadership. 
The initial training program covers from one to two 
years and is held either in the cost accounting depart- 
ment or the auditing department. In the former they 
start in a medium-sized factory where they will have 
individual instruction and an opportunity to participate 
in all phases of the work. For two weeks there is 
orientation in the factory, then accounting in a particu- 
lar factory operation, until they are capable of responsi- 
bility in this and in other operations. In about one year 
they will have covered the cost accounting for all of the 
major operations. After this, they are ready for the 
central cost experience; they work with factory expense 
and merchandising accounting sections next, where they 
remain for almost a year and gain a broader view of the 
operations of the company. At this point they are pre- 
pared to assume supervisory responsibility of a factory 
cost accounting department. Here their direct training 
ends. 

In the auditing department the training involves 
traveling with an experienced auditor to the various 
factory, sales, and subsidiary offices in the United States 
and in foreign countries to learn the necessary proce- 
dures for protecting the assets of the company and 
detecting any errors or variations. After a year the 
trainee should be able to carry full responsibility without 
supervision. 

In research and various other departments, in-service 
training programs are carefully planned to meet the 
needs of the company and tailored to the individual in 
accordance with his previous education and experience. 
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“The purpose of in-service training is to have each employee ready to bear his share of company responsibility.” 


The purpose is to have each employee ready to bear his 
share of company responsibility as soon as possible after 
he is on the payroll. 


A Company Making Building Materials 


One of the largest firms handling building materials 
has a very interesting in-service office training program. 
For complicated jobs which are done by a number of 
persons, training courses are prepared and offered at 
central points; for example, courses for order inter- 
preters, sales clerks, salesmen, and other groups are 
offered periodically and changed somewhat each time 
they are presented in order to keep them up to date. 
Among such offerings is one on letter writing and dic- 
tating. For this group the company has prepared two 
attractive books which give in much detail the instruc- 
tions for dictating and preparing letters for the mail. 

There are, in addition to these courses in the plant, 
two plans for outside education in which the company 
shares the cost. One of these is said to be by personal 
request. For it any courses beneficial to both employee 
and company may normally be followed. At completion, 
the company will reimburse 65 percent of the cost of 
tuition and fees—not books and supplies—to a maximum 
of $110 a semester or $210 a calendar year. It will also 
pay 65 percent of transportation in excess of local fare 
to a maximum of $40 a semester—$80 a calendar year. 
The employee himself may request the courses or his 
supervisor may suggest them, but he must take them on 
his own time. 

When, however, the recommended studies will be of 
very direct benefit to the company, attendance of classes 
is on company time and expenses, without interruption 
of salary or wages. The subject matter in such a case 
must be specialized and fulfill a recognized and direct 
company need. 


A Manufacturer of Electrical and Allied Products 


With its 250,000 shareholders and 240,000 employees, 
one of the world’s largest manufacturers of electrical and 
allied products has built one of the most ambitious 
in-service programs to be found in the United States. 
It offers many technical and nontechnical fields in vari- 
ous places and climatic conditions; hence many young 
people are interested in obtaining training to fit them 
for work in the company. 

There are distinct programs for college graduates. In 
the technical fields these consist of the engineering pro- 
gram, manufacturing program, the chemical and metal- 
lurgical program, the atomic ‘‘test,’’ the apparatus sales 
training program, and the physics program; in the non- 
technical are the business training course and the market- 
ing program. The advertising training and the employee 
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and plant community relations programs are open to 
both technical and nontechnical trainees. 

The business course is about four or five years in 
duration and is divided into three parts. The first part 
consists of 27 months of training in the four basic fune- 
tions of business—engineering, manufacturing, market- 
ing, and finance. It includes accounting. The second 
part has several rotation assignments of 8 to 12 months 
in employee and plant community relations. The third . 
phase uses a central file and provides for managerial 
development and placement of personnel. The primary 
purpose of this course is to develop personnel well versed 
in accounting and related studies in order that they may 
become leaders and administrators in the field of finance. 
There is, however, a demand for men with business train- 
ing in other activities of the company and those who 
have completed the course have the opportunity of enter- 
ing branches in which they are interested. 

In the process, the trainees prepare payrolls, pay bills, 
use statistical reports, send bills to customers, and do 
other office work of a financial nature. Eventually they 
are assigned to supervisory or specialized jobs, especially 
in the accounting offices. The classroom work is com- 
posed of a number of courses with eighteen weekly two- 
hour sessions. The accounting course includes elemen- 
tary accounting, intermediate accounting, advanced ac- 
counting, tax and corporate reporting to government, 
cost accounting, and auditing. There are also courses in 
organization, business law, and such things as nontech- 
nical electrical engineering, sales methods, and public 
speaking. 

The purpose of the marketing program is to prepare 
men for marketing managerial positions through study 
of such things as marketing, organization,. finance, and 
law. Following basic training they are placed on ro- 
tating assignments consisting of two specific projects 
which will give them actual experience. 

The advertising course includes production of motion 
pictures, technical editing, instruction books, handbooks, 
and work with scenario writers. Various phases of ad- 
vertising, from sales letters to budgets and complete 
campaigns are covered. 

Throughout all of the courses, the firm endeavors to 
encourage and develop its employees in the fields in 
which they are interested in order that they may in turn 
make a real contribution to the organization. 


Work in Government Offices 


There are various in-service training programs for 
young people desiring work in either state or federal 
offices. Because it would be impossible to treat all of 
these, one federal group has been selected. 

After the applicants have been screened on the basis 
of character, loyalty, and education, those who have a 
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. .. in-service training is broad in scope and often technical.” 


college degree with a major in accounting and wish to 
become accountants or auditors are placed in an in- 
service training program designed to give them a thor- 
ough understanding of the practices, methods, and pro- 
cedures to be used. 

The training program is administered by a committee 
consisting of the director of finance, the heads of the 
audit and accounting branches, and the division execu- 
tive assistant. The latter acts as the coordinator, but 
the heads of the auditing and accounting branches are 
responsible for the training within their offices. The 
basic program lasts for a minimum of six months. The 
orientation consists of introduction to the supervisory 
staff of the division, discussions of organization and 
functions, information regarding plans and procedures 
of the training plan, and personnel policies. 

In the administrative and general audit sections the 
trainee learns the general administrative routines of the 
branch. He also makes desk examinations of non-inte- 
grated contracts and engages in certain clerical activities. 
His time is so arranged that he reads selected materials 
and discusses them with the section head or his assistant. 
He also learns to check contractor vouchers and support- 
ing documents for mathematical accuracy, and to assist 
in such matters as posting reports and vouchers. At the 
conclusion of this phase of the training the section head 
discusses the results with the trainee and evaluates his 
progress and aptitude. 

In the commercial and government audit section the 
section head discusses with the trainee the types of 
audits handled in the section and tells him that he will 
audit such accounts as will give him an understanding 
of governmental accounting,and the reciprocity of ac- 
counting arrangements with integrated contractors. 
Here, too, there are reading assignments as well as 
examination of documents and of certain accounts. 

In the construction audit section, the section head dis- 
cusses with the trainee the scope and broader aspects of 
the work he is to do. His activity consists of auditing 
one of the larger construction contracts. He verifies 
charges for material and labor against original source 
documents and evidence of payment, and he tests the 
procedures followed in other relative activities. 

In the production audit section the director informs 
the trainee regarding the organization and audit respon- 
sibility as well as the form and content of reports and 
security questions. If the section’s audit schedule and 
training period permit, he makes examinations of such 
things as cash accounts, confirmations from debtors, re- 
conciliation of accounts with perpetual inventory rec- 
ords, and basic documents supporting entries in the 
current account. 

The basie training in accounting after a few weeks of 
introductory work with such things as the general ledger, 
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the controllers manual, and the general and cost account- 
ing operations, places the trainee in the review and con- 
solidation section. Here he learns the functions of the 
section and works with reports and statements; but after 
four weeks he goes to the accounting systems section, 
where he participates in the review of contractors’ re- 
ports and statements, learns the functions of the depre- 
ciation rate committee, and becomes acquainted with 
audits and audit reports, the program of reports analysis 
and other specifie work programs. 

The basic training of the payroll section gives the 
trainee opportunity to learn such things as the respon- 
sibilities of the payroll offices and the fundamentals of 
time, leave, and payroll operations. 

For evaluation of the training program and the prog- 
ress of the trainee, the supervisor reports as the trainee 
completes work in a section. These reports go to the co- 
ordinator for revision by the committee and form part 
of the trainee’s record. At the completion of each part, 
the trainee, the branch chief, the coordinator and the 
section or unit supervisor meet to determine whether 
the trainee be advanced to the next step, be required to 
undergo further training, be assigned to another posi- 
tion, or be separated from the rolls. 

The trainee is promoted if he completes the program 
satisfactorily. His progress after that depends upon the 
availability of vacancies and his ability to perform at the 
higher level. 

As managerial work has become more complicated, 
there has been some decentralization in order to divide 
management and thus lessen the scope of the responsibil- 
ity of individuals. Various organizations specialize in 
recruiting and placing executives in new jobs and often 
use psychological evaluators. Moreover, as the man- 
agerial and executive markets have become increasingly 
tight and research directors are especially hard to find, 
the big. companies have turned in larger measure to regu- 
lar scientific consultants, chemists, nuclear physicists, 
electronic engineers, and even to mathematicians and 
solid state physicists. 

Is seems that in-service training is broad in scope and 
often technical. The number of trainees involved, as 
well as the extent of the program, depends upon the 
possibility of obtaining well prepared workers. If in- 
tricate details of procedure are essential and if the basic 
training offered by schools is inadequate, the necessity 
becomes pressing. Even then there must be careful selec- 
tion; and organized training must pay in fewer errors, 
greater production, smaller employee turnover, and in- 
telligent adjustment to the job. Although the program 
is costly in time and money, the interest, loyalty, and 
effectiveness of employees are often so enhanced as to 
overcome the disadvantages. 
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|. . every employee must have a thorough understanding of the policies of the firm for which he works.” 


Standards in Office Motivation 


Proper office conditions promote maximum production 


By RUFUS JONES and LYTLE C. FOWLER 
University of Mississippi 
University, Mississippi 


oo frustration, and confusion among 
employees in many offices are the direct result of 
a lack of understanding of the policies of the business 
for which they work. Sometimes ignorance of policies 
in force is due to the lack of effort or initiative on the 
part of the employee but more often it is because the 
policies have never been stated or publicized. The em- 
ployee in business today does want to know, among 
other things, what the working hours are, expected or 
required; how much sick leave and annual leave he is 
entitled to; and what the firm’s policies are concern- 
ing initial employment, promotions, salary increases, 
and retirement. 

For maximum happiness, production, and efficiency, 
every employee must have a thorough understanding of 
the policies of the firm for which he works. How easy 
and effective it would be for every firm to publish and 
give to each employee a handbook of the policies and 
procedures of their firm. At the time of distribution 
of the handbook, each employee should be urged to fa- 
miliarize himself with its contents. To be sure that this 
request is taken seriously, it is suggested that a group 
conference be scheduled for a specific time and date for 
a question and answer session on the firm’s policies. 

Where possible, those affected by a policy should have 
a choice in establishing the policy. The contributors be- 
lieve that office motivation could be enhanced a great 
deal if management would permit each employee who 
is affected by a policy to participate in formulating the 
policy. There are many times, for the sake of expedi- 
ency, when policy must be made without giving each 
employee affected by the policy an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in making it. Yet, such occasions should be the 
exceptions and not the rule. 

Responsibility 

If an employee is to do his best work at all times, 
it is necessary that he know exactly what he is sup- 
posed to do, who his superiors are, from whom he is 
to take orders, and to whom he is to give orders. Man- 
agement should orientate new employees, primarily 
through the use of handbooks or office manuals. Each 
employee must understand and feel that he is a mem- 
ber of a team and that success depends on how well 
each member of the team performs his work. It is be- 
lieved that in many offices poor morale exists and poor 
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work is done because the employees do not know what 
their responsibilities are. 

Office motivation can be boosted to unbelievable 
heights when supervisors are quick to offer constructive 
criticism and to recognize and praise outstanding work. 
It goes without saying that such recognition and praise 
must be deserved. Too much public praise, even for 
superior work, can be a detriment to office morale. Of- 
ten it causes other employees to become envious of those 
who are recognized and praised, thus weakening their 
desire to work to the best of their ability. Rightfully 
deserved praise or criticism carefully given by the right 
person at the right time can do much to help people 
perform to the best of their ability. 


Desirable Physical Office Facilities 


In today’s business era, the modernization of the of- 
fice takes on a greater significance than at any other 
time in history. Management realizes the concessions 
they had to give to unions in other fields regarding 
physical facilities have actually worked to their advan- 
tage. Production increases have justified these expen- 
ditures, and it is the contributors’ belief that a modern 
attractive physical plant is an important stimulant to 
employees in any business office. What then are some 
of these office physical facilities that should be consid- 
ered in a broad program designed primarily to moti- 
vate employees to greater production because of their 
surroundings. 

For many years, utilities have been considered as 
merely monthly overhead expenses that had to be met 
in order to do business; but today no engineering mir- 
acle has been overlooked in the modern progressive busi- 
ness office to bring controlled temperature and lighting 
facilities into the world of reality. Air conditioning is 
no longer considered a luxury; it is a necessity. With 
controlled temperature maintained on a year-round 
basis, varying only a few degrees in summer or winter, 
employees no longer have to adjust to varying temper- 
ature conditions within the office and production can 
be kept on a constant level without regard to outside 
conditions. 

Lighting systems have kept pace with the modern 
miracles of air conditioning. More and more business 
offices are planned for controlled lighting that does not 
vary with outside light. Fewer windows and openings 
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“Most people can produce more effectively with less effort when there is little or no distracting noise.” 


for light are provided in new construction with the 
emphasis on ‘‘eye ease’’ fluorescent lighting for every 
inch of space within the office. This causes less eye 
strain and helps develop perfect working conditions. 
Before an employee can be expected to do a good 
job, ample work space must be provided for him. When 
employees are crowded together in a small space, pro- 
duction is curtailed sharply. In order to do an effec- 
tive job, the amount of space assigned to each individ- 
ual must be adequate enough for the employee to want 
to do a good job. Provisjon should be made for enough 
space to permit the office manager to arrange his work 
schedule to get the maximum amount of production 
from each employee with a minmum of distraction from 
his co-workers. Where possible a small private work area 
is preferred for employees because in most instances 
such space will motivate employees to higher produc- 
tion standards. Proper arrangement of the amount of 
space available to permit a constant flow of work in 


sequence will also motivate individual employees tec . 


higher degrees of efficiency. 

The individual production of each employee is usu- 
ally affected by the amount of noise that occurs either 
inside or outside of the office. When it can be deter- 
mined, it is usually best to station those employees who 
are least likely to be distracted from their work by out- 
side influences in those areas where the greater amount 
of noise-making activity takes place. In large organi- 
zations, it is recommended that, when practical, vari- 
ous job functions be organized into groups or sections 
according to the kind of work performed. This will per- 
mit people doing the same type of work to adjust to 
the noise conditions generated by their specific jobs. 
Where equipment is used that makes considerable noise, 
it is usually best to separate this type of work activity 
from other types of office work activity by soundproof- 
ing the noisy work area. This would be especially true 
in offices where a number of employees work in the 
same space performing various or different job func- 
tions. 

When the office is visited frequently by outsiders, it 
is better to have a reception office to avoid as much 
distraction as possible with other office personnel. It is 
very distracting to any employee to be bothered by a 
constant stream of visitors doing business with other 
employees in the office. Most people can produce more 
effectively with less effort when there is little or no 
distracting noise. This should not be over-looked when 
management is trying to motivate employees to do a 
better job. 

Proper Equipment Essential 

The efficient and effective office thrives on the right 
kind of equipment and qualified workers. In fact, no 
employee can do any better job than the equipment he 
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uses will permit him to do regardless of his qualifica- 
tions. Equipment includes all the furnishings used in- 
side any office—the permanently installed, the built-in, 
and the movable type. Of course, the kind of work to 
be performed will determine the type of equipment 
needed by each employee. Not only should equipment 
be purchased for its usefulness, durability, and effec- 


tiveness but also for its decorative qualities. 


Most office equipment can be purchased in various 
color combinations and a definite decorator plan should 
be followed. The desk should be adequate in size and 
functional. A chair should be comfortable enough to 
relax in but functional enough to adjust to the indi- 
vidual who uses it when performing his duties. 

Electrically operated office equipment such as type- 
writers, duplicators, and addressing machines is better 
suited for office work than its manual counterparts. 


Auxiliary Facilities 


When discussing standards in office motivation, it is 
impossible to overlook some of the auxiliary facilities 
that cannot be classified as office facilities that have a 
great deal to do with the motivation of employees. 

The ‘‘coffee break’’ is here to stay. Management is 
wise to provide the facilities necessary for economical 
meals and morning coffee. 

An adequate parking lot for employees is very essen- 
tial for any business activity. With traffic increasing 
steadily, it is becoming more and more a war of nerves 
to drive to and from work each day, even where there 
is available parking space. 

Another facility that can be provided by the larger 
organizations is a planned recreation program. It can 
be a strong motivational device and promote harmoni- 
ous relationships among the employees. Planned rece- 
reation gives an employee an opportunity to relieve 
nervous tensions and strain. 

Many businesses have been able to increase the pro- 
duction of their employees by maintaining a suggestion 
box. Most efficient employees like to have an opportun- 
ity to make suggestions for improvement in the opera- 
tion of business, and it does much to lower their mo- 
rale, thereby decreasing production, when such an op- 
portunity is not available. 

The suggestion box should provide an opportunity 
for every employee not only to air his dissatisfactions 
and ‘‘gripes’’ but also to offer constructive suggestions 
for improvement. It is believed that in most cases more 
employee motivation will result when employees are not 
required to sign the communication placed in the sug- 
gestion box. Periodic awards for the best suggestion 
submitted during a particular period does much to 
encourage reflective thinking—thus the submission of 
more valuable suggestions for improvement. 
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‘Many office managers do not know the production rate which should be expected ...” 


Standards in Office Promotion 


The lack of definite office standards poses serious problema 


By MARTHA HILL 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


OR YEARS many organizations engaged in the man- 

ufacture or assembly of goods have operated under a 
definite program where wages are paid on a production 
basis with bonuses and other incentives as inducement 
for further production after certain standards are 
achieved. These standards are based on time and motion 
studies. Is the situation similar in the office? What busi- 
ness office standards must be met by workers in various 
types of office positions? What inducements are offered 
to those people who produce at a higher level than aver- 
age? What promotions are given to the worker meeting 
superior standards of achievement in production? 

Much has been said in recent years about business 
office standards. However, the contributor has been un- 
able to discover, in reading or in conversation with office 
managers of companies of varying sizes, that standards 
of achievement have been set or production rates are 
measured. Many office managers do not know the pro- 
duction rate which should be expected of workers in vari- 
ous types of jobs. Frederick J. Nichols made this accu- 
sation of school and business alike: 

As far as standards are concerned, the two—schools and 

businesses—have kept pace with each other, at less than a 

snail’s rate and in lock step fashion, neither one making 

forward progress. 

Can we establish the meaning of a standard? Several 
different kinds of standards are to be found in an office: 
health, employment, production, salary, methods, and 
equipment. For the moment, let us consider production 
standards. Production standards, sometimes referred to 
as work standards, are applied to machines, individuals, 
or to individuals operating machines. Contained in pro- 
duction standards are volume, time, and quality. One of 
the most direct definitions is given by Leslie Mathies, 
who states, ‘‘A standard is the number of acceptable 
work units that can be completed in a given time, under 
specific conditions.’’ 

One of the attempts on the part of office management 
to set standards in production was a study conducted by 
the National Office Management Association published in 
1950. The investigation covered the requirements for 
beginning office workers in various jobs. Some of the 
various occupations listed were beginning stenographer, 
file clerk, caleulator-machine operator, and other cleri- 
eal positions. 

Marian Josephine Collins has collected and published 
a rather complete table of standards for beginning office 
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workers in various positions. This table included, in ad- 
dition to general secretarial duties, various other cleri- 
cal operations such as machine operation, handling of in- 
coming and outgoing mail, preparation of various mail- 
ings, including collation of material and stuffing of en- 
velopes, filing, and payroll operations. 

Probably the main value of these studies lies not in the 
findings of the various reports, but the fact that some 
effort is being made to establish norms for the business 
office. The scattered attempts reveal, though, that more 
study is needed because of the great variance of accept- 
able standards to be found in various offices. 

Because of the generally accepted feeling on the part 
of office managers and workers that operations in offices 
do not lend themselves to standardizations, universally 
accepted sets of standards for skills and procedures have 
not been established. Valid reasons can be advanced for 
this lack of progress: 

1. Accurate measurements would involve complex op- 
erations—perhaps a time and motion study—and the 
expense is prohibitive except in large offices. 

2. Variations in the type of work involved, the 
model and kind of machines used, and the conditions of 
work from one office to another and from one community 
to another make accurate comparison difficult. 

3. Many businessmen are reluctant to reveal their 
standards. 

4. Many administrators and workers alike have the 
fear that standardization may lead to piecework pay. 

5. Many businessmen do not know good quality work 
as distinguished from mediocre and want to do nothing 
about standards. 


Standards for Promotion 


Most of the consideration of standards deals with the 
beginning worker, the skills, and efficiencies he presents 
when seeking initial employment. Granted that he se- 
cures the position, what then? Do these organizations 
having established standards also have a policy of pro- 
motion for persons who advance on the scale? In this 
area, there is a surprising dearth of information. 

Even though an organization may have definite stand- 
ards for acceptability of performance on a certain job, 
few have worked out a promotional policy for higher 
standards of performance. Perhaps one reason for this 
may be that many young girls consider their jobs as 
temporary employment. 
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“Personality is mentioned frequently in connection with promotions.” 


If promotion is based on less clearly defined personal 
characteristics, an examination of these traits seems in 
order. Personnel directors of more than 200 large com- 
panies recently ranked those characteristics for people 
in all clerical capacities in their organizations. First 
place was given to character with 66 votes; second, 
growth potential; third, personality; fourth, attitude; 
fifth, intelligence; sixth, appearance; and_ seventh, 
health. Character here was defined as loyalty to the 
company—speaking respectfully of the company to out- 
siders, keeping company secrets, and obeying all com- 
pany policies and rules. One man from this group be- 
lieved that loyalty to the company and a cooperative, 
agreeable attitude were of more importance in his busi- 
ness than skill in checking numbers. 

Personality is frequently mentioned in connection 
with promotions. Does the individual have the ‘‘voice 
with a smile’’ as he performs his duties and is he ac- 
quainted with the rudiments of correct grammar so that 
he can achieve speech competency? These are funda- 
mental. Another ‘‘must’’ is graciousness in manners. 
The worker in the office is also the host or hostess so that 
the ability to handle all situations with competence and 
ease is an asset in the eyes of the company. A pleasant 
smile, coupled with the frequent use of please and thank 
you, is an effective characteristic. With a recent more 
relaxed attitude toward dress in general, good grooming 
is especially important as an office asset. 

Studies indicate that the majority of the persons who 
lose their positions do so beeause of inability to get 
along with others. While these studies do not include the 
fact that skill is assumed for most people on the job, 
ability to get along with co-workers and superiors, as 
well as customers in some instances, is of first impor- 
tance. Many a promotion has been won because of the 
ability to please one individual. One other important 
phase that must be mentioned is business ethics. Under 
this falls the big item of dependability—this may well be 
called honesty or reliability. Popular general magazines 
have recently published articles on the use of company 
supplies and tools by the individual. Clock watchers too 
have long been an office problem. The development of 
good business ethics is one of the marks of the promising 
office worker. Although not a complete list, these are 
some of the personal characteristics for which the em- 
ployer is looking in his superior employee. 


Problems in Setting Standards for Promotion 


The same problems that arise in setting standards of 
performance for the beginning worker again confront 
the supervisor who would establish standards for promo- 
tion. Because of scarcity and the employment of work- 
ers of low-level productivity, many employers believe 
that the new employee is not really earning the salary he 
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is paid and only reaches a level of earning it after some 
months of employment. There is nothing wrong with in- 
creasing competency on the job; indeed it is to be de- 
sired, but then comes the expectancy of promotion. On 
what basis? Many times it is a matter of tenure alone 
rather than tenure and superior performance. A su- 
perior beginning performer who also increases his pro- 
ductivity may feel that he is entitled to a bigger promo- 
tion, and he may be. 

The hardest problem to resolve, however, is measure- 
ment of acceptable personality traits. These are intan- 
gibles that weigh heavily, indeed rank first in many 
offices. But objective tests to measure these qualities 
have not been developed. 

There are, however, some practical procedures the ad- 
ministrator can initiate to establish a sound basis for 
promotion. Assuming that standards for initial employ- 
ment are used, minimum standards of performance for 
promotion can be set. These would constitute only a part 
of the requirements and would not alone insure promo- 
tion. This would be a definite goal toward which the 
employee could work. 

For the intangible personality traits, a definite list 
covering the points that measure this important part of 
the individual’s performance as a worker should be 
established. The employee and supervisor should work 
together in establishing standards that are a workable 
basis for measuring production and promotions. 


THE TWO ESSENTIALS FOR SUCCESS 


Success on the job demands both adequate training 
and ability. It makes littie difference how good his 
business training may have been, the graduate is doomed 
to failure if he is deficient in intellectual capacity and 
personality. 

The employer can be satisfied only with employees 
with intelligence and personality. He wants employees 
with sufficient ability to be able to appraise and evaluate 
their own work—workers who are promotable. 

The college entrance requirements and the increas- 
ingly large numbers of students preparing for college 
has greatly reduced the number of good students enter- 
ing training for business employment. Now, as the hys- 
teria for more mathematics, science, and foreign lan- 
guage sweeps the country, the situation is rapidly grow- 
ing worse. 

Schools and business should join in a cooperative en- 
deavor to get colleges to recognize business subjects as 
satisfactory college preparatory subjects. All citizens 
need business and economic education to understand 
the problems which face a consumer and the economic 
issues which constantly confront the voters —VERNER L. 
Dotson, Seattle, Washington. 
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“The hardest part of any supervisor’s job is to cope with human relations.” 


The Successful Office Supervisor 


Some outstanding characteristics of the supervisor are placed in perspective 


By MARIE ANN OESTERLING 
Hewitt-Trussville High School 
Trussville, Alabama 


i OFFICE SUPERVISOR may be defined as 
the liaison officer between worker and management. 
The office supervisor must participate fully in achiev- 
ing the goals of his firm. Management in turn must 
encourage this participation, and conditions must be es- 
tablished which will encourage and facilitate participa- 
tion. 

Supervisors usually come from the ranks and up to 
the time of being promoted have been imbued with 
worker philosophy. It is the part of management to 
change this philosophy. This should not be attempted 
at the time of promotion but should have been begun 
whenever it was decided that the worker was super- 
visory material. The prospective supervisor need not 
be told that he is being considered for promotion. In 
fact, many times it is best for management not to com- 
mit itself, but the worker should be gradually educated 
in skills and philosophy so as to be ready for the job 
when it opens. 

A successful supervisor must be trained in: (a) man- 
agement mindedness; (b) management philosophy, at- 
titudes, techniques, and activities; (¢) human relations; 
(d) specific jobs so that he knows the duties, responsi- 
bilities and scope of supervision as well as the jobs he 
is to supervise; and (e) job instruction so that he knows 
how to teach and develop his group. 

A just interpretation of management’s philosophy and 
attitude will go a long way in building rapport between 
worker and management and this can be done to a great 
extent by the office supervisor. It is his interpretation 
of management in the whole that the worker will re- 
ceive and, good or bad, it will set the attitude of the 
worker. 

Human Relations 

The hardest part of any supervisor’s job is to cope 
with human relations. He must be just and impersonal. 
All organizations have some rules, such as time to re- 
port for work, coffee breaks, and office conduct. Where 
such rules are specific and the worker knows just what 
they are, they must be enforced for all workers and ex- 
ceptions made only in cases of emergency. Once there 
is a break-down of general office rules, the morale of 
the office declines and petty quarrels result. The time 
to prevent bickering in the office is before it begins, and 
foreseeing what might cause unrest is the job of the 
office supervisor. 
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The impersonal attitude is one to be cultivated and 
should be as much a part of the supervisor as breath- 
ing. Some people believe that a supervisor cannot be in- 
terested in a worker and at the same time be impersonal. 
This is untrue. There is a great difference between in- 
terest and nosiness. The supervisor is naturally very 
interested in every facet of his department and the 
part that each worker plays in the goal of that depart- 
ment, but he should never intrude on the privacy of 
any worker. 


Characteristics of a Good Supervisor 


The supervisor must always know his place in the 
over-all organization and where his responsibilities be- 
gin and where the next man takes over. He should have 
the ability to work with the man above and the man 
below. Fawning or condescension are poor qualities in 
a supervisor, and cause both management and subordi- 
nates to lose respect. Personal dignity is very important 
to every person and should not be sacrificed for any 
job, however important or lowly. The man in the low- 
est position as well as the president of the organization 
should be treated with respect and dignity. The office 
supervisor will gradually learn from observation and 
alertness what is acceptable behavior and expected from 
the man above, and he sets the pace for those under his 
supervision. 

In a large company the office supervisor may have 
job descriptions for those under him. If he does not, 
it would be well for him to take the time to set up such 
descriptions. 

If there is a personnel department, these job descrip- 
tions make it easier to locate a suitable person for an 
opening. However, these descriptions should never be 
allowed to get out of date. Any important change in a 
job should be incorporated in a new job description. 
Too, the level of management above the supervisory 
staff may want to see and pass on job descriptions be- 
fore they are put into use in the personnel department. 


Training of New Personnel 
When new personnel is needed the supervisor is usu- 
ally called in on the interview with the prospective em- 
ployee. After the personnel department has eliminated 
the unsuitable applicants, the personnel department 
and the supervisor decide whether or not the applicant 
should be employed. 
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“The supervisor must know what is needed to carry out each job in his department.” 


When the new employee reports for work he should 
be greeted by the supervisor, welcomed and put at ease. 
The supervisor should explain the requirements of the 
job and its relationship to the overall organization. Then 
the specific routine of the job may be taught to him by 
a clerk-trainer in the department. This clerk-trainer 
must not only know the job but be able to teach it. A 
poor teacher can do more harm than simply letting the 
new employee shift for himself, because there is a 
chance that the worker will learn properly alone, but 
if he is taught the wrong way of doing a job he will 
probably do it that way. A specific job of the super- 
visor is to see that there are competent job-trainers for 
all jobs in the department. If it is the policy of the 
management to promote from the ranks, people should 
be in training at all times for such promotions. 


One method of keeping tab on a new employee is to 
have the clerk-trainer bring samples of the new em- 
ployee’s work to the supervisor for checking. In this 
way the supervisor can be sure that not only the new 
employee knows the steps that have been covered but 
that the trainer has accomplished his job. It is said 
that only about eight ideas can be taken in by the aver- 
age person at one session, so it is well that the trainer 
knows this and be governed accordingly. For about 10 
days or two weeks the supervisor should keep close tab 
on a new employee and know from time to time just 
how he is progressing. 


Developing a Training Program 


One of the outstanding duties of a supervisor is the 
development of his department and the personnel un- 
der him. A well-developed training program is neces- 
sary so that adequately trained personnel are always 
available. And too, training brings out the potentiali- 
ties of the workers. 


The supervisor must really know what is needed to 
successfully carry out each job in his department, and 
he must be a good judge of people. An ambitious, in- 
telligent person will not be satisfied in a ‘‘dead alley’’ 
job, nor will a plodding, unimaginative, low IQ person 
be able to fit into a job requiring the making of deci- 
sions. In every organization there are both kinds of 
jobs, and all kinds in between these extremes. Monoto- 
ny is a boon to some people and a bane to others. The 
supervisor must be able to place each person in the 
job for which he is best suited. 

A supervisor should not be directly engaged in the 
production work of his department. When a supervisor 
works in production he obviously has less time for plan- 
ning and thinking about how to coordinate the activi- 
ties of his department. Also, it may reflect on his ability 
to staff adequately and distribute the work load among 
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his employees. Or it may lower morale if it is inter- 
preted as a reflection on the ability of a worker. 

In some companies the supervisor has authority to 
purchase supplies and equipment. With supplies under 
his control, it is up to him to have an adequate check 
on the stock room so that pilfering is impossible. Many 
a man would not think of stealing money but does not 
hesitate to take paper, pencils, clips, and other supplies 
from his employer without a thought of what it actu- 
ally means in dollars and cents. 

With equipment, the supervisor should know what is 
on the market, what it can do, what needs to be done 
in his department, and be able to judge, both from per- 
formance and money involved, the best kind of equip- 
ment to be bought for the job to be done. Equipment 
is changing so rapidly today and the competition in this 
field is so great it would be well for the person respon- 
sible for this type of purchasing to keep an up-to-date 
file on each type of office equipment that can possibly 
be used in his department. 

From the viewpoint of worker mindedness, the out- 
standing supervisor must build esprit de corps in his 
group. To do this he must have an understanding of 
the nature of people, be willing to assume responsibility 
for them, stand behind and be loyal to his group, not 
steal ideas but give credit where it is due, give every- 
one a fair chance and a fair hearing, and not make 
promises he cannot keep. 

From the. viewpoint ,of management mindedness, 
there are many kinds of supervisors ranging from the 
ambitious, intelligent type with his eye on the job ahead 
to the one ‘‘who has it made’’ and will be perfectly 
satisfied and happy to stay where he is for all time. 

For the ambitious kind there are courses offered in 
liberal arts colleges pertaining to organization and man- 
agement and allied subjects. Also many companies of- 
fer in-service courses which if completed lead to promo- 
tions. 

All supervisors should have trained personnel to fill 
their jobs. Failure to train a person to fill a job is 
shortsightedness. No matter how well a person is edu- 
eated to fill a job, there are many things he cannot 
learn until he is actually alone on the job, and for that 
reason the incumbent supervisor need not be afraid of 
the usurpation of his job. Too, if it is the kind of com- 
pany that plays one employee against the other, it is not 
a desirable company for which to work and it would 
be well to look elsewhere for employment. It is best 
to try out several persons as possible substitutes and 
pick the one that will make the best supervisor. 

The office supervisor’s job is one of the most self-sat- 
isfying jobs to have. It is always a challenge — there 
are so many kinds of people and so many grades of 
jobs in all offices where a supervisor exists. 
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UNITED SERVICES 


United Services is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FORUM, 
Members are urged to share their experiences with 
our readers. The most acceptable lengths for articles 
are one thousand or one thousand five hundred 
words. Manuscripts should be mailed to the editor 
of the appropriate service or to the executive ‘editor. 
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MARY ELLEN OLIVERIO, Editor 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, New York 


OFFICE TRANSCRIPTION THE FIRST 
MONTH OF SHORTHAND 


Contributed by Alice L. Holst, Pacific Union College, 

Angwin, California 
“YOU KNOW WHAT,”’ the slender freshman’s eyes 
were shining, ‘‘Doctor Caviness dictated two letters 
yesterday afternoon—and I wrote most of them in 
shorthand—and I could read every word.’’ My radiant 
informant, Joan, was completing her third week of 
shorthand. She, in common with the other majors in 
the secretarial department, was earning part of her col- 
lege expenses by working as a ‘‘secretary’’ for one of 
the professors. I praised her for her triumph. Then I 
wondered, as I went on with my work: Do you sup- 
pose Joan placed those letters attractively? What if 
she made mistakes in punctuation? Would the profes- 
sor be patient if she paragraphed awkwardly? 

Of course, Joan was not supposed to be able to take 
dictation. She was placed in the job as a typist. But 
the teachers were willing to let the students have dic- 
tation experience. And the students were so eager. For 
the sake of Joan and the many others like her our staff 
decided to make changes in our teaching of shorthand 
so that it would be adapted to their needs. 

You may be interested in our approach, our proce- 
dures, and our conclusions. We found that teaching 
transcription in the shorthand class, beginning the first 
week, could have several advantages. Obvious ones were 
that (a) students would be more valuable on their jobs, 
(b) students could see an immediate application of their 
shorthand learning, and (¢) problems arising in con- 
nection with the job dictation could be solved in class. 

Our shorthand teachers reviewed the psychological 
principles of skill building, a number of published 
transcription courses, the kind of dictation our girls 
were getting or could get on their jobs, the availability 
of typewriters during shorthand classes, and other per- 
tinent factors. 

After some experimenting we developed a sequence 
of steps that we have been using for several years in 


Epitor’s Note: Dr. Holst presents a unique plan for beginning 
transcription in the very first week of the shorthand class. 
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the two systems of shorthand taught in our school. The 
plan is easy to follow; however, improvements could 
doubtless be made. This is the program as it has been 
outlined. 

Dictation of typical office letters is given two days 
a week. The vocabulary is uncontrolled. Each student 
must try one letter, at least; but she may take as many 
as she has time to transcribe in the fifty-minute period. 
A letter is dictated slowly—at about 40 words a minute. 
Names and addresses are included. No spelling, pune- 
tuation, or paragraphing is dictated. At the end of the 
letter students may verify spelling of proper nouns, 
check on capitalization, ask for a word not heard clear- 
ly, or raise similar questions. Then the students, who 
feel sure of the acctracy and completeness of their 
notes and who wish to transcribe immediately, go to 
the typewriting retm, picking up folders of supplies 
as they leave. 

The teacher next dictates another letter at the same 
speed. Students who did not get the first one, and those 
who wish to transcribe more than one, try it. 

Meanwhile as each student finishes transcribing, she 
returns to the shorthand room, places her letter on the 
teacher’s desk, and returns her folder to the box (un- 
less she has used the last of any item in it, in which 
ease She places it where it will be checked and refilled ). 
She then either takes additional letters for transerip- 
tion or takes letters for dictation practice. 

Each letter handed in must be perfect in order to 
count. Our standard of perfection means the letter con- 
tains no spelling errors, no substituted or omitted words 
(evaluation of such changes being the problem it is), 
no actual errors in punctuation, and no poor paragraph- 
ing. This standard must be reached for each letter in 
the four steps below. x 

The student tries for perfect letters in the following 
order: (Each item represents a new~ letter.) 

40H (hand) 40 wam transcribed by hand in the 
shorthand notebook. No check on placement. 

40R (rough) 40 wam tramscribed rough copy on 
the typewriter. Corrections by hand or machine are 
permitted. Student attempts to place letter correctly, 


(Please turn to page 24) 
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From classroom to office, the switch is to electrics 
—and the IBM is the favorite by far! 


Because of the growing trend to electrics in business—and particu- 
larly IBM Electrics—proficiency in electric typing is very important 
for today’s students. But reason enough for schools to switch to elec- 
trics is the fact that the IBM is a superior teaching instrument. 

With the IBM, teachers find that carriage and stroking drills can 
be simplified, enabling students to concentrate on speed and accu- 
racy. This means more time for teaching over-all typing techniques. 

Why not ask your IBM representative to tell you more about the 
superiority of the IBM Electric typewriter as a teaching instrument? 
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but is not counted off if he fails. Teacher writes sug- 
gestions for placement, stroking, and other corrections 
on student’s paper. 

40C (clean) 40 wam transcribed on clean, plain 
paper. Corrections must be unnoticeable. Placement, 
stroking, and other facets of transcription must be good. 

40M (mailable) 40 wam transcribed on letterhead, 
with carbon copy and envelope. Letter must be perfect, 
well placed, and in every way mailable. 

After each of the letters at 40 wam has been done 
perfectly, the student follows the same sequence for 
60 wam letters: 60H, 60R, 60C, 60M. Next she moves 
to 80-word letters and does 80H, 80R, 80C, 80M, and 
on up the scale. 

By the second or third dictation period some stu- 
dents have completed the 40-word series and are be- 
ginning the 60-word letters. Then the teacher dictates 
one letter at 40 and one letter at 60, followed by let- 
ters at any speed requested. Inasmuch as a letter dic- 
tated at a particular speed can be used for either the 
H (hand transcription), R (rough transcription), C 
(clean transcription), or M (mailable transcription), 
not many letters are required to provide work for all 
members of the class. 

Students seem to appreciate being able to do four 
letters at the same speed. By the time the fourth let- 
ter is transcribed perfectly they feel confident at that 
speed and are eager to go to the next. Remaining at 
one speed until the students have solved the various 
transcription problems such as placement, carbon copies, 
and envelope addressing gives early: practice in the com- 
plete office transcription sequence. All letters are of 
average length, so placement is similar for all. 

Some teachers will feel that dictation of class letters 
should begin at a higher speed than 40 words a minute. 
We do use faster dictation for speed-building practice, 
but the students are taught that one never takes a 
chance when letters are given for transcription. There- 
fore a beginning speed is chosen which gives time for 
eareful, thoughtful recording—the relaxed situation a 
secretary with a speed of 140 would have during dic- 
tation at 100, for instance. 

Questions that arise in connection with the dictation 
are discussed immediately or on other days. Students 
and teachers provide exereises including such items. 
Students are also encouraged to bring office dictation 
problems to class. The employers now know that we 
will check student transcripts for them, and help the 
students strengthen weaknesses that are brought to our 
attention. 

We had not considered what this telescoped tran- 
scription training would mean to dropouts until Joan 
had to leave school to help at home for a few months. 
Then it was heartwarming to receive letters telling how 
her employer was pleased with the letters she did for 
him, even though she had had little formal shorthand 
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and could neither take dictation at a high speed nor 
transcribe very rapidly at first. 

Any amount of effort seems worth while when a stu- 
dent says, ‘‘You don’t know how much it means to me 
to have had that practice in class.’’ 

Good teaching habits include providing opportunity 
for experimenting with various instructional techniques. 
That which is successful for one teacher may not work 
for another. However, it is impossible to evaluate teach- 
ing procedures properly until they have been tried. Why 
not try teaching transcription the first month of short- 
hand? 


NEW BOOK 


Bookkeeping Principles 


By V. E. Breidenbaugh, Indiana 
State Teachers College; Angeline G. Lins, University 
of Wisconsin; F. H. Elwell, University of Wisconsin. 


e Here is the newest high school textbook in book- 
keeping—a complete course in double-entry bookkeep- 
ing. It is all new—the approach, the illustrations, the 
crystal-clear text, the regularly spaced problems, and 
a variety of student aids to learning. 


e In place of long chapters, this new book provides 
short learning units, each followed by carefully de- 
veloped exercises. The advantage of the short learn- 
ing unit will be immediately recognized by the book- 
keeping teacher who has. had to teach a full chapter 
before students could complete an exercise. 


e The authors have done a superb job of dynamic 
writing. Every sentence in their book interests and 
teaches; every exercise challenges and motivates. 
They are seasoned, experienced authors in the field 
of bookkeeping and accounting. Drawing on this ex- 
perience and on research studies in bookkeeping 
methodology, they have developed unit by unit a text 
that will have marked effects on the teaching of book- 
keeping for years to come. 


e Two workbooks and two complete practice sets 
supplement the text, and, in the text itself, there is 
a full set of supplementary problems. 


Examination copy on request 
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RUSSELL HOSLER, Editor 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


LET’S USE MORE ERASURE TESTS! 


Contributed by Katherine Humphrey, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


ONE OF THE FUNDAMENTAL principals of skill 
testing is that a skill should be tested under tha condi- 
tions of final use. Despite this, typewriting students are 
constantly subjected to so-called ‘‘achievement’’ tests 
in which they typewrite for one, three, five, or ten min- 
utes without erasing and correcting errors. Timed writ- 
ings administered in this way are fine for speed building, 
error analysis, or diagnostic testing; but when the 
purpose of a test is to measure achievement, recent re- 
search conducted at Iowa State Teachers College indi- 
cates that the erasure writing provides more meaningful 
results. 

No research study has been published comparing era- 
sure results with straight copy, and in view of this lack 
of published proof as to its worth, the unwillingness of 
teachers to substitute the erasure writing for the non- 
erasure can be readily understood. The straight-copy 
test is so well established that standards of achievement 
are usually reported in net rates, thus providing a simple 
basis for comparison of results; it is easy to administer 
and to score without subjective evaluation. Typewriters 
remain clean; furthermore, the pupils like it. 


By contrast, the erasure writing apparently has had 
little to offer. There are no standardized procedures for 
administering and scoring, no standards of achievement, 
no objective means for evaluating erasures, no guarantee 
that typewriters will not become clogged with erasure 
dust, and no proof that the erasure writing is a better 
means of evaluation than the nonerasure. 


What are the faults of the traditional copy test that 
the erasure writing might conceivably overcome? A 
few of the criticisms directed toward the copy test are 
that it does not measure the ability to produce practical 
copy; (4: 808) that scoring by net rate is unfair, since 
the penalty of a flat ten words for each error operates to 
the advantage of the fast typist because he would actu- 
ally lose more words for each error if he were required 
to erase them than would his slow classmate; (1) and 
that the practice of grading speed and accuracy separate- 
ly operates to the disadvantage of the fast typist, since 
he would get the same grade as the slow typist for three 
errors and might actually have typed twice as much 
copy. (2) 

The procedures designed to correct these faults are 
familiar—Hosler’s use of gross rate and percentage of 
error; Lessenberry’s (3: 9) correct words; and the most 
recent, Balsley’s mailable rate, in which the time it would 
take to correct errors after completion is added to the 
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time of the writing to get the rate. All of these pro- 
cedures still use the nonerasure writing. 

The simplest solution to most of the problems seems 
to be the use of copy tests upon which students are re- 
quired to erase and correct errors. This procedure has 
been used at Iowa State Teachers College and observa- 
tions during the years of experimentation seem to indi- 
eate that (a) students who ‘‘blow up’’ on nonerasure 
writings and become so tense that errors pile up seem 
to do better on erasure writings; (b) the slowest typists 
seem to relax and typewrite with greater fluency and 
accuracy when erasing is allowed; (c) the student who 
delights in the simplicity of the timed writing and re- 
sents any complication of the skill is the only one whose 
efficiency is apparently impaired by having to erase, and 
that in these cases, the score is a better indication of 
typewriting stability than the nonerasure, and (d) even 
though students seem to dislike having to erase, they 
achieve better rates than on ‘‘net rate’’ writings. 

The chief problem in the use of erasure writings has 
been a satisfactory scoring procedure. Almost every 
suggested procedure that could be found was tried and 
several new ones devised. Space will not permit a de- 
tailed description of them, but each presented problems 
of its own. The flat penalty in terms of words for un- 
corrected errors had the same fault as the net rate 
scoring. The production rate procedure used in our 
school, although simple, was not developed scientifically. 

There seemed just one way to determine whether the 
observations had been accurate regarding the value of 
the erasure writing and to determine which of the nu- 
merous scoring procedures might prove to be best. That 
was to conduct a study. 

Therefore, in the spring of 1957, tests were admin- 
istered to 169 first-year and 66 advanced typists by eight 
different teachers in five schools. Two straight-copy 
writings were given on two consecutive days toward the 
end of the spring semester. On the first day, the erasure 
writing followed the nonerasure; on the second day the 
erasure writing preceded the nonerasure writing. On 
the first day, a 10-minute letter test with carbon and 
envelope was given—on the second, a 10-minute simple 
manuscript with carbon. 

The erasure and nonerasure writings were scored by 
the most promising procedures and coefficients of corre- 
lation found for each of these versus the production work 
scored according to the various procedures. Humphrey’s 
production rate procedure furnished consistently higher 
coefficients of correlation for the production tests and 
was used as the measure of production skill in the corre- 
lations given in this paper. The highest coefficients of 
correlation for the straight copy tests versus production 
are given on the next page. 
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1. Erasure writing scored by Balsley’s mailable rate 
first year, .693; advanced, .787 ; combined (z table), .742. 

2. Nonerasure scored by Balsley’s mailable rate first 
vear, .649; advanced, .796; combined score not figured 
because of obviously lower total. 

3. Erasure writing scored by Humphrey’s production 
rate first year, .655; advanced, .770. 

The nonerasure net rate versus production produced 
correlations of .595 for first-year typists, .795 for ad- 
vanced, and a combined coefficient of correlation (z 
table) of .703. 

Such changes in scoring as were made during the 
study in an attempt to raise coefficients of correlation 
to the .80 considered essential if it is to be said with 
certainty that two tests measure the same thing, resulted 
only in lowering them. 

Before the results could be correctly interpreted it 
was necessary to know whether the reason for the low 
coefficients of correlation was that the tests do not 
measure the same thing, or whether it lay in faulty 
scoring or in the instability of the typewriting skill itself. 
It was also possible that the better of the two writings 
might be a better measure of production skill than the 
average of two. Coefficients of correlation run to pro- 
vide the answer to these questions are given below. 


r r r-comb. 
Ist yr. adv. z table 
1. Net 1 versus Net 2 .728 771 .749 
2. Erase 1 versus Erase 2 kf | .735 .762 
3. Better Net to Letter 563 .666 .614 
4. Better Net to Manuscript A477 .739 .618 
5. Better Erase to Letter .647 
6. Better Erase to Manuseript — .581 .726 .647 
7. Av. Net to Av. Production .795 .703 
8. Av. Erase to Av. Production .693 .787 .742 


Certain fairly definite conclusions can be made. 

1. The average of two erasure writings scored by 
mailable rate correlates almost as closely with produc- 
tion work (.742) as tests of exactly the same type cor- 
relate to each other (.749 and .762). Compare 8 with 
1 and 2. 

2. Coefficients of correlation are apparently low be- 
cause of the instability of the typewriting skill rather 
than because of a lack of relationship in the two types 
of tests. 

3. The average of two scores is a better measure than 
the better of two. (Compare 7 and 8 with 3, 4, 5, and 6) 

4. The erasure writing is a more stable measure than 
the non-erasure. (Compare 8 to 7; 5 and 6 to 3 and 4) 

5. The nonerasure writings correlated with produc- 
tion scores render higher coefficients of correlation than 
the erasure for advanced typists, but the poorest for 
beginners. (This might be caused by emphasis on net 
rate in most classes acting as the ‘‘screening out’’ of 
advanced classes of those typists who do poorly on non- 
erasure tests, or by failure of the erasure writing scoring 
procedures to use the correct time penalty for the ad- 
vanced typist. ) 
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Further study of research results indicates that the 
mean scores tend to be higher on erasure writings than 
on nonerasure—advanced, 43.37 on erasure as against 
41.67 net; beginners, 29.59 on erasure against 21.08 net. 
Means on the average of the two production tests were 
16.32 for beginners and 23.11 for advanced. 

A study of individual test scores revealed that the 
slowest typists do better on erasure writings than on 
nonerasure. Only six students scored less than 30 gross 
words on both straight-copy writings. Their average 
net rate was just .6 of one word a minute. On the erasure 
writing, their average gross was 20.2 and their average 
errors just 1.6 in the five minutes. Using the net rate 
penalty, their erasure rates would average 17 wAM. 

The study generally substantiated observations and 
certainly indicates the need for further attention to the 
erasure writing as a means for meaningful evaluation. 

Until better procedures can be devised, teachers in- 
terested in using the best measure of typewriting achieve- 
ment available at the present time may use the following 
to good advantage. 

1. Before giving erasure writing tests for measure- 
ment of achievement, be sure the class has had some 
experience with them. 

2. Stress the importance of having a good eraser. 

3. Give instructions to erase each error of which they 
are aware as it is made and explain that failure to erase 
will be penalized according to the time the erasure would 
take. 

4. Explain that erasing is a privilege granted to 
provide an opportunity to produce realistic copy. 

5. Seore as follows: 

5-Minute Erasure—Straight Copy. Use gross rate 
and errors to get mailable rate from Balsley’s Tables. 

10-Minute Production Test—with Carbon. Based on 
30-second penalty for each uncorrected error or poor 
erasure. The penalty is .05 of gross rate for each error. 
To simplify scoring, complements can be used. 1 error, 
rate x .95; 2 errors, rate x .90; 3 errors, rate x .95, and 
so on. 

Try the erasure writing. You will run head on into 
some problems, but you will gain some satisfactions, too. 
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TEACHING STUDENTS OF WIDELY 
VARYING ABILITIES IN BOOKKEEPING 


Contributed by Betty S. Mintz, Frank L. Ashley High 
School, Gastonia, North Carolina 


There is always a wide range of abilities among students 
in most classes of first-year bookkeeping, resulting from 
factors such as background preparation, innate capaci- 
ties, and work experiences. Some of the areas in this 
subject where students show widely varying abilities are 
(a) understanding bookkeeping principles and theories, 
(b) accuracy in recording, (c) accuracy in posting, (d) 
accuracy in finding and correcting errors, (e) organiza- 
tion of working materials, (f) competency in mathemat- 
ical computations, (g) neatness of work, and (h) thor- 
oughness in following instructions. 

In the average classroom there will be students vary- 
ing from low ability to those of high ability. Further- 
more, there will be those students who possess high abi- 
lity in performing one type of activity but who possess 
low ability in performing another activity. Therefore, 
as a beginning, the teacher must be alert to the situations 
that will help him discover the ability or abilities of each 
student. He must check constantly the individual stu- 
dent to find which ability the student has developed and 
to find which ability the student needs to develop. Then 
the teacher can keep each student working up to his maxi- 
mum capacity. 

1. Use visual aids frequently. Make plans for visual 
aids that fit into the learning activity under way. Posters 
and bulletin board displays are useful visual aids and 
are easy to prepare. 

Posters similar to illustrations in bookkeeping text- 
books can be made quickly and easily. These enlarged 
pictures are most helpful for the teacher to have when 
lecturing or when making group or individual explana- 
tions. Place posters on vacant wall space and keep them 
available for quick reference. Students with a quick 
mental grasp of the theory or principle being studied 
may make further contributions to classroom activities 
by making posters. 

Bulletin board displays are helpful to students of all 
abilities and can be assembled easily. Some displays 
that can be used are (a) steps in the bookkeeping cycle, 
(b) posting of five journals, and (c) relationship of 
the financial statements to the work sheet. For these 
displays, use actual sheets of journal paper, ledger paper, 
and completed financial statements. Completed problems 
collected from students are another source of display 
materials. Here again students can be assigned displays 
for the bulletin boards, thus utilizing students with abil- 
ity to work beyond the regular class assignments 
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2. Try ‘*buzz’’ sessions. If slow students cannot catch 
on to new bookkeeping theory, try short ‘‘buzz’’ sessions 
made up of three or four students. Put a student who 
does understand the theory with one or two who are hav- 
ing difficulty; then give specific instructions as to what 
is to be discussed. In this way, students learn from each 
other; and sometimes students can explain new material 
better on their level of comprehension than can the 
teacher on his. These short ‘‘buzz’’ sessions frequently 
carry over outside class, and students do a lot of ‘‘teach- 
ing’’ as a result of them. In this one activity students of 
varying abilities are making worthwhile contributions 
toward the progress of the work in the bookkeeping class. 


3. Organize student helpers. The slow student will 
have a tendency to give up when he cannot comprehend 
the work to be done or when he cannot get his work to 
balance correctly. Sometimes he even wants to start all 
over. He needs to be encouraged to complete his work 
and to see that he is not progressing by giving up or by 
starting over. To help the student having difficulty, ask 
a student who has completed the work correctly to check 
with him. The two of them working together can trace 
errors and correct them. 

4. Put completed assignments on bulletin board. An- 
other help to students who are low in ability in finding 
errors is to put on the bulletin board correctly completed 
work handed in ahead by students of higher ability. The 
student ean check his work with the work on the bulletin. 
board and correct his errors. Of course, a certain amount 
of caution must be observed in this activity. The slow 
student should be encouraged to do all he can on his own 
to correct his errors before checking with the work on the 
bulletin board. 

5. Keep time spent in mathematical computations at 
a minimum. Mathematical ability certainly varies in 
bookkeeping classes. Some students need to practice sim- 
ple addition, subtraction, and multiplication outside the 
bookkeeping classes. Students should be encouraged to. 
complete mathematical computations without wasting 
time. Sometimes the teacher will find a student spend- 
ing hours trying to add a column of numbers when the 
student would benefit more by spending the hours learn- 
ing the bookkeeping theory involved. Encourage stu- 
dents who have access to an adding machine to use it. 

6. Plan work and assignments for various abilities. 
Since the low-ability student will not be able to progress 
as far as the high-ability student, teaching materials. 
should be planned so that each student can have a feeling 
of accomplishment on his level. For example, suppose 
the entire bookkeeping cycle has been studied and a prob- 
lem that includes all the steps in the cycle is assigned. 


(Please turn to page 34) 
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HOW MANY COPIES? 


Contributed by Dorothy L. Travis, Central High School 
and University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 


“HOW MANY COPIES?” This question is a common 
one in the office today. The answer received helps to 
determine the selection of one of several possible dupli- 
cating processes. One of the responsibilities of the cler- 
ical practice teacher is to see that his students learn 
how to select the best process for the purpose desired. 
Many factors may need to be considered. 

Basically, they are as follows: 

1. How many copies are desired? 

2. How quickly are copies needed? 

3. Is the appearance of the copies or the speed of 
producing them more important? 

4. May the master or stencil be filed for future use? 

5. What is the cost of the machine and its operation? 


The list of duplicating processes used most frequently 
includes carbon paper, liquid or spirit duplicators, pho- 
to-offset duplicators, automatic typewriters, and photo- 
copying machines. 

The most common of these processes is duplicating 
with carbon paper, and yet this is often neglected in 
the classroom. Students should have so much practice 
in using carbon paper that they no longer are fearful 
of it. They need to learn how to select the carbon pa- 
per best suited for their needs, how to handle it with- 
out lost motion, how to secure copies that are clear and 
free from smudges, how to prolong the life of the car- 
bon paper, how to make neat corrections on all copies, 
and how to handle multiple carbon packs. They even 
need to know when earbon paper is no longer usable! 

The number of acceptable carbon copies which can be 
made with each typing is limited to five or six with 16- 
pound paper, or twelve to fifteen with onionskin paper 
and a good quality of carbon paper. 

The spirit or liquid duplicator has become increas- 
ingly popular for business use. One advantage in pre- 
paring copies by liquid duplicator rather than with car- 
bon paper is that an error need be corrected on only 
one copy. The machine needs very little preliminary 
preparation and therefore the copies can be processed 
quickly. From 100 to 500 copies may be run from one 
master depending upon the quality of the duplicating 
earbon used. Although this carbon paper may be se- 
cured in several colors, the most satisfactory one, from 
the standpoint of intensity of print, is purple. There- 
fore this process is more generally used for interoffice 
or interorganization communications and bulletins. 

Copies made on a stencil duplicator appear more like 
originally typewritten copies. A number of colors of 
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ink are available, but jet-black is most commonly used. 
From 500 to 10,000 copies may be run from one sten- 
cil, depending upon its quality. The machine preparation 
takes slightly longer than for the liquid duplicator. 

The liquid and stencil duplicators have a number of 
similar features which should be taught to the clerical 
student. He should learn how to select the proper qual- 
ity and type of master or stencil; how to typewrite it 
so as to make use of any guide lines provided; how to 
prepare masters or stencils for different sizes of paper 
and cards; the importance of clean type and even touch 
in typewriting; how to make corrections; how to care 
for masters and stencils before, during, and after using 
them on the machine; how to make corrections; and, if 
possible, how to operate the machines. If machines are 
available, the students need to know how to select the 
right kind of paper and ink, as well as how to operate 
and care for the duplicator. 

The photo-offset process is being used increasingly in 
business when a copy that has the appearance of print 
is desired and when a very large number of copies are 
needed. When metal plates are used, an almost unlimited 
number of copies may be run. The operation of the ma- 
chine is more complex, requiring considerable practice. 
As yet few schools have this equipment in their cleri- 
eal practice department. However, the students should 
be instructed in the preparation of the masters used. 


The copy may be typewritten, handwritten, or drawn 
on all of the masters and stencils for liquid, stencil, or 
photo-offset processes. Preprinted masters and stencils 
for specialized forms may be purchased. All may be 
filed for future use. Copies in more than one color can 
be reproduced. 

The use of photocopying machines is increasing rap- 
idly with many new ones on the market. An exact copy 
can be produced very quickly and at a low cost. The 
speed and the absolute accuracy of this means are its 
chief advantages. This process is especially helpful 
when the holder does not wish to relinquish a paper 
and yet desires to make copies quickly available to other 
persons. 

If practical, the students should at least see the au- 
tomatie typewriter in action. Facsimile copies can be 
made on typewriters which are operated automatically 
by means of a perforated tape or roll. Each letter is 
an original and therefore this method is popular when 
sending out personal letters in large quantities. 

- The equipment in the average clerical classroom may 
include only one or two of these duplicators. Sometimes 
arrangements may be made to use a machine in one of 
the school offices. The teacher should make every effort 


(Please turn to page 34) 
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PLANNING A HOME: A SUMMARIZING 
ACTIVITY FOR THE CONSUMER 
BUYING UNITS 


Contributed by Winona Phelps, Porterville Union High 
School, Porterville, California 


FOR THE CULMINATING activity in consumer buying 
units, let each student plan a ‘‘dream’’ house. Such an 
activity helps bring together the learnings from previous 
units of study and gives the students an opportunity to 
see these units in a total perspective and in an applied 
form. 

It’s Fun To Visit Housing Projects. Even teenage boys 
like to visit housing projects. So, plan to visit one or more 
new homes that classes are permitted to see. Preparation 
on the part of the teacher is, of course, tremendously 
important. In this case, however, let your preparation 
be confined to plans with the real estate agent; and if 
possible have him accompany your group. He can point 
out special features and explain costs of certain aspects 
of the house that is visited. Occasionally, you may find 
a real estate agent who will even point out and explain 
the undesirable features of his listings. 


Ask the real estate agent to give information about 
financing and insuring homes, and students will begin to 
recall what they have learned about credit, insurance, 
and law. Brief the agent on what information and fea- 
tures you would like him to point up, because what he 
says will undoubtedly carry more weight with some stu- 
dents than what is said in the classroom. Give him a defi- 
nite topic, such as ‘‘Points to Be Aware of When Shop- 
ping for a Home.’’ If he seems receptive to suggestions, 
hand him a brief outline that includes purchaser’s and 
seller’s relationships with the agent, financing, insurance, 
style and size of home, and special features. 


Let an Architect Speak. A companion feature to such 
a field trip is to visit an architect or ask the architect to 
visit your classroom. The subject given the architect 
might be ‘‘How to Help Your Architect Plan Your 
Dream Home.’’ Be sure he understands what informa- 
tion he is to discuss with the students and warn him that 
his presentation should be as non-technical as possible. 
A brief outline may make him feel more secure with the 
students. 


Summarize the Important: Information. On the day 
after your visit, discuss the pro and con of buying a 
home already built and of building a home planned by 
an individual. List and discuss features of the house 
that must be carefully studied by the buyer or care- 
fully planned by the owner, and use the board to sum- 
marize the types of information needed about each of 
these features if wise planning and choosing is to be 
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done. Guide the discussion into a review of informa- 
tion previously learned in buying units, and you’ will 
be able to identify areas where more information is 
needed. 

Use Committtees for Field Trips. Committee field 
trips may provide the kind of activity that will bring 
the most information to the class with the least amount 
of time and planning. This type of field trip is very 
useful if the committee has at least one member who is 
very observant and at least one member who is suffi- 
ciently voluble to share the information with the class. 
If you need additional facts, have the committees visit 
stores where building materials and supplies are sold 
and bring back information, brochures, and advertise- 
ments. Comparison of materials and the advertised fea- 
tures and claims will help to bring past units (adver- 
tising, labeling, frauds, and credit) into focus and to 
fix their importance in the minds of the students. 

Let the Students Plan Their Dream Home. After 
gathering the missing information, let each student 
plan his dream home in its entirety. Timid students 
who have trouble getting started may need a suggested 
outline of requirements. The outline may include style 
of house (illustrated by pictures or drawings), a sim- 
ple plot plan showing position of house on the lot, sim- 
ple floor plan, special features, exterior features and 
landscaping, interior decoration and furniture for at 
least three rooms, estimated cost, method of financing, 
and insurance plans. Emphasize the fact that the man- 
ner in which the ideas are illustrated may take any 
form the individual desires—drawings, pictures, models, 
or whatever medium he chooses to use. The more exam- 
ples of media shown and explained, the better the re- 
sults. Many lumber companies or building contractors 
have scale models of homes or home features which they 
will be glad to lend for use in the classroom. Architects 
will often lend samples of building materials, models, 
or drawings for use in teaching. 

While the projects received are important, they should 
not be considered an end in themselves. They should 
create a learning situation that will provide applica- 
tion of the theories of previous units in such a way as 
to make them more meaningful and the knowledge more 
lasting. When this happens, daydreams have paid off. 


ORDER NOW: 


Cloth-bound copies of ‘100 Years in Business Education,” a 
64-page edition of the May 1957, BUSINESS EDUCATION 
FORUM, are still available at $2. ‘The Business Education Pro- 
gram in the Expanding Secondary School,” a 160-page, 1957 
publication is available at $1.50 (paper-bound) and $2 (cloth 
bound). Order from UBEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. ner 
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GENERAL EDUCATION VALUES OF 
SALESMANSHIP 


Contributed by Forrest L. Mayer, San Jose State College, 
San Jose, California 


ALL HIGH SCHOOL COURSES contribute in some 
way to the students’ ‘‘general education.’’ Admittedly 
there is a wide variance in the skills, knowledge, atti- 
tudes, and understandings essential to the education of 
all young adults in the several courses. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to identify some of the contributions 
a course in salesmanship makes to general education. 

Much of the information learned in the training of 
prospective salesmen is equally valuable to the con- 
sumer. Certainly the following areas, and undoubtedly 
others as well, may be identified as potentially impor- 
tant learnings for all: (a) knowledge of our distribu- 
tion system, (b) knowledge of products, (c) knowledge 
of selling methods and techniques, (d) knowledge of 
personality factors, (e) a knowledge of human relations, 
and (f) an appreciation of our American business system. 

The child’s first contact with business is likely to be 
at the candy counter of a retail store. Unfortunately, 
little, if any, attempt is made in school to explain the 
role of the retailer. How does he facilitate the move- 
ment of goods from producer to consumer? How does 
he make a profit and how much is it? What factors af- 
fect location, layout, and types of merchandise offered ? 
How can a person know which stores are most likely 
to sell reliable merchandise? 

Few goods are sold by the producer directly to the 
ultimate consumer, therefore, everyone should have some 
knowledge of the channels of trade followed by typical 
consumer goods. A newspaper article describing the 
‘‘unreasonable’’ spread between the price the farmer 
receives for beef and the amount the consumer pays 
for steak is more likely to be correctly understood by 
a person who knows something about the middlemen 
involved. Salesmanship teachers have a wonderful op- 
portunity to help consumers understand the vital role 
played by merchants and other middlemen in the mar- 
keting of goods. 

Trained salesmen are more likely to be careful con- 
sumer buyers, not only because of their knowledge of 
goods but also because of their knowledge of methods 
and techniques used by all salesmen. Not all goods are 
sold by reliable, trustworthy salespeople with a genu- 
ine interest in the welfare of their customers. The cus- 
tomer who has studied selling realizes that easy pay- 
ments and long term contracts are offered by the sales- 
man to eliminate or reduce the objection to the price of 
a $500 water softener. A study of the usual steps in a 
sale and the ways in which favorable action may be se- 
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cured should prove especially valuable in becoming a 
Wise consumer. 

Sales promotions through various forms of advertis- 
ing are an important phase of the salesmanship course 
because of their relationship to the salesman’s job. How- 
ever, an understanding of the appeals, motives, claims, 
and techniques used can become valuable consumer 
training. In any study of advertising, the economic ef- 
fects of advertising must be considered. A knowledge 
of the importance of mass communication and mass 
selling in an economy geared to mass production is 
highly desirable. Such concepts are seldom dealt with 
in any other business course, therefore, the contribu- 
tion made in the salesmanship class to a better under- 
standing of advertising is doubly significant—a sales- 
man’s tool becomes a consumer’s guide. 

Effective salesmen must know their customers, the 
products they sell, and they must know themselves. 
Voice, personal appearance, mannerisms, character traits, 
and capabilities influence one’s ‘‘personality.’’ It is ob- 
vious that, broadly speaking, all people ‘‘sell’’ some- 
thing. The job you seek may not be selling, but the job 
you get may be determined by your ability to sell your- 
self. A successful ‘‘sale’’ may be determined by your 
ability to sell yourself which in turn may depend upon 
a pleasing personality. 

In teaching a future salesman to speak clearly, to 
appear neat-and clean, to develop self-confidence, indus- 
try, and courtesy we may make an equally important 
contribution to the development of personalities in 
future teachers, doctors, lawyers, and housewives. The 
salesmanship class needs little modification to play a 
dual role in meeting the needs of the high school stu- 
dents enrolled in it. An understanding of desirable per- 
sonality traits is no more important to the salesman 
than to most other vocations. 

Salesmanship depends upon a favorable reaction by 
the buyer to the person as well as to the product. A 
successful sales person understands people, their desires 
and motives. As a form of applied psychology the sale 
rests upon so guiding the thoughts of the buyer that 
he comes to the decision to buy feeling that he has made 
up his own mind. To understand the likes and dislikes 
of others is essential to people in all fields. 

The housewife who listens to the wants of her family, 
accepts their thoughtless rebuffs, and at the same time 
guides and directs their actions, must practice many of 
the same techniques that a salesman learns in class and 
on the daily firing line. People are inextricably a part 
of all our lives. To know something about the fine art 
of developing satisfying human relations should be part 
of everyone’s general education. (Turn to page 33) 
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THE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
IN BUSINESS EDUCATION IN PANAMA 


Contributed by Glen E. Murphy, The Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, Panama 


A MOMENTOUS decision was made by the Ministry 
of Education of the Republic of Panama and the Edu- 
cation Division of the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, U.S. State Department, in Panama, when they 
began work in the field of business education. In the 
first place, this pioneering decision created the first po- 
sition of a business education consultant in the techni- 
eal cooperation programs which the United States was 
sponsoring in more than 60 countries throughout the 
world. The contributor was privileged to be appointed 
to this position in August, 1955. It soon became obvious 
that the work of this position presented many interest- 
ing possibilities, unparalleled by any similar supervis- 
ory or consulting position in the United States. How- 
ever, many of the tried and tested techniques of state 
and city business education supervisors were to become 
familiar working tools. 


The Working Situation 


The headquarters office is in Panama City, the Capi- 
tal of the Republic, in an administrative organization 
known as the ‘‘Servicio Cooperativo Interamericano de 
Educacion.’’ This educational office is cooperatively 
supported by the United States and Panamanian gov- 
ernments. The two main areas of work are in rural edu- 
cation and vocational education. The business educa- 
tion consultant works along with other United States 
technicians in home economics, industrial arts, agricul- 
ture, and trade and industrial education. 

There are four second-cycle schools in the Republic 
(corresponding to senior high schools) in which the in- 
service activities with the business teachers have been 
centered. All work undertaken with the business teach- 
ers and school directors was coordinated with the Min- 
istry of Education in order to insure that plans and 
activities would be consistent with Ministry policies. 
Spanish is the official language of the Republic; for- 
tunately many of the business teachers can speak Eng- 
lish. 

Business Education Revised 

The first task undertaken was to plan for a revision 
of the national curriculum in business education. This 
need seemed to be basic and of major importance, since 
dissatisfaction with the existing curriculum had been 
expressed by the teachers. After an official curriculum 
had been developed and accepted, it would then be pos- 
sible to develop instructional materials and to pro- 
ceed with other necessary work. The revision of the 
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curriculum was conducted in a series of conferences 


with the business teachers, school administrators, and 
Ministry of Education personnel. Questions of curricu- 
lum objectives, content and scope, employment oppor- 
tunities and requirements, class sequences, course out- 
lines, instructional materials, and areas of specializa- 
tion were given analytical study. 

When final agreement was reached on these matters, 
an official business curriculum was then published by 
a Ministry of Education decree, and the four above- 
mentioned schools began the school year in May 1956, 
with the new program of studies. The opening of the 
school year in 1956 also marked the enthusiastic begin- 
ning of two new business departments in Colegio Felix 
Olivares, David, and in Escuela Normal, Santiago. The 
implementation of the curriculum has been given very 
careful scrutiny in each school to ascertain whether it 
is accomplishing its purposes and also to determine if 
it is creating administrative problems since the schools 
concerned enroll varying numbers of business students. 

One major consideration which loomed in each school 
department was that of classroom equipment. Business 
machine surveys were conducted in David and Santiago 
to learn what business equipment was actually in use 
in the business offices of those communities in order to 
gain a better understanding of the equipment needs in 
the classrooms in those schools. Excellent cooperation 
was received in both communities. The data were tabu- 
lated and used as a guide in ordering the equipment 
for the office machines classrooms in both schools. 

The ubiquitous problem of proper care, repair, and 
maintenance of equipment is made even more difficult 
by the damp, humid conditions which prevail eight to 
nine months each year and by the proximity of schools 
to the salt water. It is a rather surprising geographi- 
eal fact that the high school in Colon is on the water- 
front of the Atlantic side of the Isthmus, while the 
Professional School in Panama City, though only 50 
miles distant, is in full view of the Pacific. 


In-Service Work Undertaken 


In an effort to gain first-hand knowledge of teaching 
conditions, to see classroom instructional methods em- 
ployed, and to develop plans of work in each school, 
classroom visitations and observations were made. These 
were always followed by conferences with teachers and 
suggestions were made for improvement, when appro- 
priate. 

A need for a continuing program of classroom super- 
vision in business education was determined. When the 
Ministry of Education expanded its program of class- 
room supervision, a National Supervisor of Business 
Education was one of the additions made to this staff. 
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Upon the appointment of this National Business Edu- 
cation Supervisor, arrangements were made whereby 
this supervisor and the business education consultant 
of the ‘‘Servicio’’ would have their offices together in 
the Servicio. This resulted in a coordination of plans 
and activities, making both positions more effective. 
Services to the business teachers were increased. Addi- 
tional visits were made, teaching demonstrations given, 
conferences on teaching problems conducted, group con- 
ferences held, instructional materials in Spanish devel- 
oped and their use discussed and demonstrated, refer- 
ence materials on methods of teaching written or trans- 
lated from standard methods books, and business edu- 
cation workshops were planned. 

The first summer seminar, in 1956, was specifically 
planned to emphasize classroom methods of teaching, 
and three short-term courses were offered in methods 
of teaching typewriting, methods of teaching shorthand 
and transcription, and methods of teaching bookkeep- 
ing. This was the first time that methods courses in 
these subjects had been taught in this country. 

The first two courses were taught by the contributor 
and the experienced business teacher who was later ap- 
pointed to the position of National Supervisor. A spe- 
cial consultant was brought in to teach the bookkeeping 
methods class. Later in the school year, in November, 
1956, a three-day workshop was planned to stress addi- 
tional topics in methods of teaching typewriting, short- 
hand, and transcription. 

In subsequent visits to the classrooms, encouraging 
results could be observed with teachers trying out new 


ideas. However, it was also learned that concepts often 


had to be clarified in order for the choice of instructional 
methods to be more appropiate. In some cases, intervisita- 
tion of teachers was planned in order for teachers to see 
successful procedures in action and to have them inter- 
preted in a later conference by the teacher being visited 
and by the National Supervisor. 

The 1957 summer course was offered as a part of the 
summer school program at the National University of 
Panama. The class taught on this occasion was ‘‘Prin- 
ciples of Business Education,’’ and the teaching of this 
class at the University for university credit represented 
another ‘‘first’’ in the business education in-service pro- 
gram in this country. Work projects in this class were 
devoted to the preparation of materials that could be 
incorporated into a business education manual for the 
guidance of all business teachers in the Republic. 


Production of Instructional Materials 


One difficulty which teachers of many business subjects 
had was created by a lack of sufficient instructional mate- 
rials in Spanish. Whenever it was possible to have ex- 
perienced teachers of these subjects write instructional 
materials, they were then prepared in duplicated form 
for use by all business teachers in the public schools. 
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The forms, transactions, and other materials for the 
bookkeeping practice sets and typewriting instructional 
units were materials developed in this way. The begin- 
ning typewriting units thus developed were of such cali- 
ber that they were accepted by a publishing company for 
the Latin American market. The production of instruc- 
tional materials is being continued and extended to other 
subjects. Workbook materials are especially needed in 
such subjects as general business and business mathe- 
matics. Appropriate instructional materials for the 
business subjects taught at the junior high school level 
are also needed. Customs, business practices, and laws 
unique in this country often prevent translations of 
standard textbooks used in the United States from being 
effective teaching materials. 

A lack of courses of study in the business subjects 
has frequently resulted in discrepancies in content and 
materials taught from school to school. The need for 
having courses of study has been expressed by teachers 
and school directors, and accordingly work was started 
to develop course outlines as a guide to the content of 
each business subject. Plans have been made to include a 
course of study for each subject in the business cur- 
riculum in the business education manual, which was 
mentioned previously. When completed, this guide will 
be similar in purpose and content to business education 
manuals prepared by many of the state departments of 
education in the United States. 


Future Business Leaders of Panama 


No business,education program is complete without a 
chapter of the Future Business Leaders, and Panama 
came through on that score, too. A business club was 
organized by the business teachers and students in 
Escuela Normal, Santiago. When the idea for affiliating 
their group with the Future Business Leaders of America 
was presented, the suggestion was enthusiastically ac- 
cepted. The national organization gave permission for 
the group to affiliate on an experimental basis, and their 
application for a charter was approved. 

Chapter projects were rapidly organized, and the club 
soon became known in the school and community as an 
active, worthwhile student organization. An advisory 
committee of school administrators and community busi- 
ness leaders was formulated and began functioning to 
create additional interest in the chapter. The installation 
ceremony was translated into Spanish, and plans for a 
chapter installation assembly went forward quickly. 

The contributor was privileged to serve as the instal- 
lation officer for this ceremony, assisted by the National 
Supervisor of Business Education. The assembly was 
very well received by the student body, the faculty, 
school administrators, and interested persons from the 
community. 

This chapter fell heir to the honor of being the only 
active Future Business Leaders Chapter in all Latin 
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America. The club officers, members, and sponsors have 
even bigger plans for the coming school year in order to 
extend further the ideals of service and leadership in 
the school and community. 

Another chapter of the Future Business Leaders of 
Panama is the planning stage in the high school in David. 


In Conclusion 


Working as a business education consultant in Panama 
has been a most valuable experience. It has reaffirmed for 
me the important role which business education plays 
in the total secondary school curriculum. The vital part 
the classroom teacher assumes in the process of imparting 
knowledge and skills to students has been re-emphasized. 

Panamanian educators feel that they can learn from 
us, because they have asked for the educational program 
to be in their country. American educators must realize 
that they can also learn from the teachers of other 
countries. The work in the field of business education 
which has been undertaken cooperatively by the Ministry 
of Education of the Republic of Panama and the Edu- 
eation ‘‘Servicio’’ of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration has presented a challenge of unlimited op- 
portunities to all persons taking an active role in it. It 
is sincerely felt that beneficial results are being realized, 
which, in turn, serve to provide better education class- 
rooms for the high school boys and girls of the country. 
In this way, business education is making a contribution 
to the vocational preparedness, to the personal skills and 
knowledges, and the social awareness so important and 
necessary for the future citizens and future business 
leaders of Panama. 


Distributive Occupations 
(Continued from page 30) 


Although many salesmanship courses fail to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to teach product informa- 
tion, future salesmen and customers need to know their 
merchandise. A factory worker buying a shirt and pair 
of overalls should be able to identify features of the 
work clothes that represent sturdy construction and 
long-wearing qualities. These same features are the 
‘‘selling points’’ that an informed salesman needs to 
know and point out to his customer. Of course, a sales- 
man should have more information about his product 
than any particular sale might require. It is also im- 
portant for customers to know about the goods and 
services they are buying. 

Through the use of films, speakers, field trips, and 
other class projects the salesmanship class learns about 
selling. At the same time it learns about our Ameri- 
can system of business —a system based upon service 
with the rewards going to that business which provides 
what customers want and are willing to buy in the 
most satisfying manner. Informed consumers represent 
the greatest security to the largest number of business 
enterprises. High school salesmanship classes offer busi- 
ness teachers the opportunity to not only train sales- 
men but to help develop informed consumers. 
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BUSINESS 
FILING 


Second Edition 


By Bassett and Agnew 


The publication of the first edition of BUSINESS 
FILING set a new popular pattern for the teach- 
ing of filing. The second edition continues the 
same practical presentation with improvements 
in organization and materials. Rules for alpha- 
betic indexing have been simplified and exam- 


ples are improved and clearly outlined. Appro- 
priate coverage is given to the four basic types 


of correspondence filing: alphabetic, numeric, 
subject, and geographic. There is also an ade- 
quate treatment of specialized types of filing 
systems without undue emphasis being given to 
any system made by a particular manufacturer. 


FILING OFFICE PRACTICE (practice set) con- 
tains the boxes, guides, folders, letters, cross- 
reference sheets, and other materials for the stu- 
dent to use in getting practical experience in 
filing. Instructions for each job are also included 


in the set. 


BUSINESS FILING can be used for courses of 
varying lengths, ranging from twenty to forty 
class periods. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 @ New Rochelle, N. Y. @ Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 @ Dallas 2 
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IMPORTANT NEW TEXT 


GENERAL 
OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


By 


Archer, Brecker, and Frakes 


A new kind of office practice text 
—the book the businessman 
would write to train clerks, typ- 
ists, and general office workers. 
Especially suitable for those stu- 
dents who need to learn how to 
put business procedures into 
practice. Emphasis on office per- 
sonality and human relations. 
Modern in concept, procedures, 
and appearance. Supporting ma- 
terials include Workbook, Teach- 


er’s Manual, Tests. 


White your nearest Gregg office 
GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36: San Francisco 4: 
330 West 42nd St. 68 Post St. 
Chicago 46: Dallas 2: 
4655 Chase Ave. 501 Elm St. 


DS. D. S. S. S&S & Go. & & & 
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Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 27) 


Some low-ability students may be able to complete only 
to the trial balance; vet this is an accomplishment for 
that level of student, whereas the next range of students 
may complete the financial reports, and the next range 
may complete the entire cycle. Most of the work for the 
low-ability student should be slanted toward efficiency 
in recording and posting, whereas the work of better stu- 
dents should be slanted toward application of theory and 
principle throughout the entire bookkeeping cycle. 

Be sure to commend each student who has done his 
best for his level of work. Any teacher gets better work 
from his students when he takes time to encourage, 
praise, or even notice what is being done. 

7. Have teacher-pupil demonstrations. In this activity 
the teacher may sit by a student who understands what 
is to be done. Have a group of students needing help 
stand around the table and watch while a student works 
the problem. As he works along, the teacher explains 
what the student is doing and why he is doing the work 
in that way. Students watch and listen to the explana- 
tions until they understand and can progress on their 
own. One by one they will leave the group as the problem 
clears for them, proceeding with their own work with 
greater confidence. 

Other activities will come to mind as the teacher ven- 
tures and experiments with these activities. Remember, 
students learn by doing. It is the job of the teacher to 
provide learning activities and to make plans so that each 
student is kept working at his maximum ability. 


General Clerical 
(Continued from page 28) 


to arrange for a demonstration by a sales representa- 
tive or a field trip to an office or a machines salesroom 
where other duplicators may be seen in action. 

There is a special vocabulary used in duplicating 
which is new to the average student. It includes such 
terms as quire, ream, stylus and styli, film, cushion 
sheet, shading screen, plate, mat, and many others. The 
clerical practice student should be expected to use these 
terms properly. 

The students’ interest in working with duplicators in- 
creases and the quality of their work improves if they 
know that the copies produced are actually to be used 
rather than merely graded and destroyed. It is not dif- 
ficult to find practical duplicating jobs within the school 
or the community. Of course, the teacher must see that 
the work assigned is actually instructional and that the 
students are not exploited. 

In this world of automation, many new types of du- 
plicating machines are being developed. Clerical stu- 
dents cannot be expected to become familiar with them 
all. However, the basic factors of selection are fairly 
constant and should, therefore, be a fundamental part 
of the clerical worker’s preparation. 
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UBEA THE ASSOCIATIONS UNITED FOR BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Representative Assembly 

Dorothy Travis, UBEA president, pre- 
sided at the UBEA Representative Assem- 
bly for the Western Region held at Pacific 
Grove, California, on March 30. Hollis 
Guy, UBEA executive director, reported 
for the national headquarters office and 
assisted in the discussion of the various 
topics. State delegates reported briefly on 
the activities and problems of their re- 
spective associations. Keynote statements 
on professional responsibilities through 
the UBEA services were given by Edwin 
Swanson, Albert Fries, Verner Dotson, 
Joseph DeBrum, Gerald Maxwell, E. C. 
McGill, and Helen Lundstrom. Ina Doty 
was recorder for the session. 

The brainstorming technique was used 
to expedite recommendations for imple- 
menting the services of the national, re- 
gional, and state associations. The UBEA 
Administrative Committee will evaluate 
at its next meeting the suggestions made 
by the delegates. 

Delegates representing the state affili- 
ated associations were: 

Arizona—Ralph Asmus, Phoenix Col- 
lege; and Richard Kidwell, University of 
Arizona, Tucson. 

California—Phil Ashworth, San Diego 
City Schools; Mary Alice Wittenberg, Los 
Angeles City Schools; and Ruth Robin- 
son, San Diego City Schools. 

Idaho—Vina Bushby, Boise Junior Col- 
lege; and Helen Johnson, Boise Junior 
College. 

Nevada — Ann Brewington, Nevada 
Southern University, Las Vegas; and 
Ruth Paget, State Department of Eduea- 
tion, Carson City. 

Oregon—Stewart Hopper, High School, 
Eagle Point; Inez Loveless, Lane County 
Schools, Eugene; Helen Smith, Lewis and 
Clark College, Portland; and Elva Mar- 
tin, Portland City Schools. 

Utah — Helen Lundstrom, Utah State 
University, Logan; and Allien Russon, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 

Washington — Verner Dotson, Seattle 
City Schools; Eugene Kosy, Central 
Washington College of Edueation, Ellens- 
burg; and Helene Johnson, Medical Lake 
High School. 


Administrators 
The preparation of a statement of pol- 
icy for the adequate supervision and ad- 
ministration of business education at the 
national, state, and local level is among 
(Please turn to page 36) 
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UBEA Regional and State Membership Chairmen 


Throughout the year a number of prom- 
inent business teachers devote many hours 
to recruiting new members for the unified 
associations. This group, headed by Dor- 
othy H. Hazel, national membership 
chairman, attends meetings where they 
speak for UBEA and its regions, share 
ideas and techniques with the state and 
local working forces, and serve as liaison 
officers for the national organization. 
Their goal is “10,000 business teachers 
working for better business education 
through the services provided by UBEA.” 

Many of the membership chairmen have 
the full cooperation of the state affiliated 
association; some are recommended by the 
unified state organization and serve as the 
recruiting officer for both groups. In the 
larger states, the membership activities 
are delegated to subchairmen. These per- 
sons, too, spend much time in publicizing 
the UBEA professional services available 
to business teachers. We recognize all 
members of the working force, but space 
permits the listing of only those persons 
who direct the program at the regional 
and state levels. The 1957-58 chairmen 
are: 

Eastern Region — Clarence Schwager, 
Greenwich, Connecticut; Southern Region 


Summer Meeting 

UBEA will hold its annual summer 
meeting on Monday, June 30, at Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. A coffee hour 
at 9:30 a.m. will precede the general ses- 
sion in the Terminal Room. President 
Dorothy Travis urges all business teach- 
ers in the Cleveland Area to attend the 
morning session, which is an open meet- 
ing. 

The theme of the NEA Convention, 
“Our Future Goes to School Today,” will 
be featured. 

Discussion group leaders are Vernon 
Musselman, University of Kentucky; 
Mearl Guthrie, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity; Milton Olson, New York State 
College for Teachers; Theodore Yerian, 
Oregon State College; and Dorothy H. 
Hazel, University of Nebraska. 

Following the morning meeting, the 
UBEA membership chairmen, editors, 
FBLA sponsors, and special committees 
will hold planning sessions. 

Please clip ’n mail the coupon on the 
wrapper of this issue of the Forcm if 
vou plan to attend the coffee hour and 
morning session. 


—Ethel Hart, Magnolia, Arkansas; Cen- 
tral Region—Lewis R. Toll, Normal, Illi- 
nois; Mountain-Plains Region — Ralph 
Reed, Edmond, Oklahoma; and Western 
Region—Helen Lundstrom, Logan, Utah. 

Alabama — Evelyn Gulledge, Birming- 
ham; Arizona—Mary L. Jacks, Tempe; 
Arkansas—Ruth Carter, Little Rock; Cal- 
ifornia—Ruth E. Robinson, San Diego; 
Colorado — John Binnion, Denver; Con- 
necticut — Anna Louise Eckersley, New 
Britain; Delaware — Betty Lee Talbot, 
Wilmington; District of Columbia—Mary 
U. McLaughlin; and Florida — Frances 
Bartoszek, Gainesville. 

Georgia—Zenobia Tye, Atlanta; Ha- 
waii—Harriet Nakamoto, Honolulu; Ida- 
ho—Helen R. Johnson, Boise; Illinois— 
Lewis Toll, Normal; Indiana—Robert M. 
Swanson, Muncie; Iowa—Cleo Casady, 
Towa City; Kansas—Orville P. Kliewer, 
Walton; Kentucky — Ross C. Anderson, 
Morehead; Louisiana—Wilber Lee Per- 
kins, Monroe; Maine— Dorothy Lord, 
Bangor; Maryland—James Brown, Balti- 
more; Michigan—F. L. Marietta, East 
Lansing; Minnesota— Jane Ann Harri- 
gan, Austin; and Mississippi—Ma.ie Lee 
Work, University; Missouri—Merea Wil- 
liams, Columbia; Montana—Alvhild Mar- 
tinson, Missoula. 

Nebraska—Marilyn Berg, Omaha; Ne- 
vada — Kathleen Griffin, Reno; New 
Hampshire—Martha A. Lefebvre, Som- 
ersworth; New Jersev—Walter A. Brow- 
er, Mount Holly; New Mexico — Mollie 
Cerney, Silver City; New York—Donald 
J. D. Mulkerne, Albany; North Carolina 
—Vance T. Littlejohn, Greensboro; North 
Dakota— Mrs. Earl Bute, Wahpeton; 
Ohio — Elizabeth Freel, Oxford; Okla- 
homa—J. Ralph Reed, Edmond; Oregon 
—Charles Wacker, The Dalles; Pennsyl- 
vania — Elizabeth Hutchinson, Colling- 
dale; Puerto Rico—Antonio de la Luz, 
Rio Piedras. 

Rhode Island—Lucy D. Medeiros, Prov- 
idence; South Carolina — Maria Culp, 
Fort Mill; South Dakota—Thelma Olson, 
Brookings; Tennessee — Sue Waddell, 
Knoxville; Texas— Lucy Mae Yarnell, 
Canyon; Utah — Helen Lundstrom, Lo- 
gan; Vermont—Sally B. Maybury, Bur- 
lington; Virginia—Sara Anderson, Har- 
risonburg; Washington — Eugene Kosy, 
Ellensburg; West Virginia—Nora Goad, 
Charleston; Wisconsin—Ray L. Rupple, 
Waukesha; and Wyoming—James L. 
Thomrson, Buffalo. 
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IN ACTION 


CCIRBE 

John M. Trytten, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Coordination and Integration of 
Research in Business Education, has 
scheduled a meeting to be held at Bowling 
Green State University on May 9 and 10. 
This committee evaluates the projects of 
the member groups—National Association 
for Business Teacher Education, Delta Pi 
Epsilon, and UBEA Research Founda- 
tion—and performs such other functions 
as may be delegated to it by the parent 
organization. An important function of 
the Committee is to minimize unprofitable 
duplication of research in business educa- 
tion. 

The current committee is composed of 
Mearl Guthrie and Earl Dvorak, repre- 
senting the UBEA Research Foundation; 
Mary Ellen Oliverio and Dr. Trytten, 
representing NABTE; and Vernon Mus- 
selman and Irene Place, representing 


DPE. 


UBEA-Smead Award 


Increasing interest in the UBEA-Smead 
Award for Outstanding Achievement in 
Business Education is evidenced through 
the presentation of 231 awards to grad- 
uating seniors in the colleges and univer- 
sities with membership in the National 
Association for Business Teacher Educa- 
tion. Special ceremonies or programs are 
scheduled for May and June with the 
president, dean, or another administrative 
official of the college presenting the award 
in behalf of the school and the sponsors. 

The UBEA-Smead Awards Program is 
in its fourth year. A brochure of the 1958 
winners will be included in one of the fall 
issues of the Forum. 


Administrators 
(continued from page 35) 


the projects of the Administrators Divi- 
sion of UBEA. Parker Liles, Georgia 
State College of Business Administration, 
Atlanta, president of the Administrators 
Division, is spearheading the project. 

Background material for the project 
will be obtained from various sources in- 
eluding “The Business Education Pro- 
gram in the Expanding Secondary 
School,” the 1957 and 1958 summer issues 
of THe NationaLt Business EDUCATION 
QUARTERLY, and seminars sponsored by 
the organization. (See third cover for a 
list of articles scheduled for the summer 
1958 issue of the QUARTERLY.) 

It is anticipated that the statement of 
policy concerning supervision and admin- 
istration will be released within the next 
school year. 
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NEA CORNER 


@ Articles on business edveation have 
been included this year in two issues of 
the NEA JourNAL, a magazine reaching 
more than 600,000 teachers and adminis- 
trators at all levels of the educational 
structure. 

“We're High-Hatting Shorthand” was 
written by Beatrice Schapper and Her- 
bert Askwith for the April issue of the 
JOURNAL. This down-to-earth treatment 
of shorthand is a real boost for including 
shorthand and transcription in the school 
curriculum. Reprints of the article are 
available from the UBEA office at 25 
cents a copy. This article should be placed 
on the desks of school counselors and ad- 
ministrators. Its value as career material 
should not be overlooked. 

“Making Sense with Our Dollars” by 
Gladys Bahr was published in the October 
issue of the JouRNAL. Miss Bahr’s contri- 
bution is a sequel to the popular “Dollars 
and Sense” column. 

Another article prepared in cooperation 
with UBEA is included in the May issue 
of the Journau. This article, “NEA- 
Sponsored Student Organizations,” de- 
seribes briefly the Future Business Lead- 
ers of America, which is among the prom- 
inent youth groups with headquarters 
at the NEA Educational Center. 

JOURNAL articles contributed through 
the UBEA are written for their profes- 
sional relations value to business educa- 
tion. Business teachers should welcome 
this cooperative service. 


@ More than 10,000 classroom teachers 
and school administrators from the four 
corners of the nation are expected to at- 
tend the annual NEA convention in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on June 29-July 4. 


Delegates from local and state educ¢a- 
tion associations affiliated with NEA con- 
stitute the Representative Assembly that 
will meet daily, July 1 through July 4. 
Their major task is to make decisions con- 
cerning proposed revisions of the NEA 
platform which may incorporate goals for 
NEA’s second century. NEA President 
Lyman V. Ginger, Dean of the College of 
Edueation at the University of Kentucky, 
will deliver his presidential address on the 
general convention theme, “Our Future 
Goes to School Today.” NEA. Executive 
Secretary William G. Carr will report on 
the NEA’s expanded program. 

NEA departments, committees, and 
commissions have scheduled meetings 
throughout the week. 


@ Hamden L. Forkner, a former presi- 
dent of UBEA, is one of 26 leading edu- 
cators who will participate in the Seminar 
on Evaluation arranged by the newly or- 
ganized NEA Staff Council on Instrue- 
tion. The Council is a part of the NEA’s 
Expanded Program of Educational Serv- 
ices sponsored cooperatively with the 30 
NEA Departments. 

Because of the criticism, condemnation, 
defense, and proposals for reorganiza- 
tion of American schools, the Council 
has selected evaluation as its first major 
project. As a result of the work of the 
Seminar, together with contributions from 
various departments interested in the 
projects, it is proposed that a statement 
of issues, questions, and suggested proce- 
dures be developed that may be of assist- 
ance to both laymen and professional edu- 
cators who are interested in evaluating 
and improving the work of our schools. 

Some of the specific areas to be included 
in the discussion at the Seminar are the 
curriculum, the teacher, the pupil, the 
school plan, financial support, community 
sentiment and attitudes, character and 
quality of administration, and commu- 
nity characteristics. 

Doak S. Campbell, president emeritus 
of Florida State University, will direct 
the Seminar. 


@ The week of February 8, 1959, has been 
tentatively set for the dedication of the 
new headquarters building at 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
The dedication will begin with a spiritual 
emphasis and end on a patriotic note if 
the present plans for the four and one- 
half day program materialize. The pat- 
tern outline includes general sessions, 
symposiums, and small discussion groups. 
The new Educational Center, 
which is scheduled for completion in 
the late fall, should extend the Associa- 
tion’s influence and stature both at home 
and abroad. The UBEA suite of offices 
will be moved to the sixth floor of Unit 
2 when the building is completed. 


@ The annual two-day conference for 
presidents and executive directors of NEA 
departments will take place on May 12 
and 13 at the Woodner Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Lyle Ashby, assistant sec- 
retary for NEA departments, is in charge 
of the conference. UBEA will be repre- 
sented by its president-elect, Vernon 
Musselman, and the executive director, 
Hollis Guy. 
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AFFILIATED, COOPERATING, AND UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and special projects of affliated, cooperating and 
UBEA regional associations should be of interest to ForuM readers. An affiliated association is any organized 
group of business teachers which has been approved for representation in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 
A UBEA regional association is an autonomous group operating within a UBEA region which has unified its 
program of activities with UBEA and has an official representative on the UBEA National Council for Business 
Education. A cooperating association is defined as a national organization or agency for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a coordinating committce. 


WESTERN REGION 


WBEA.-California 


“Brainstorming for Better Business 
Education” was the theme for the Western 
Business Edueation Association and Cali- 
fornia Business Education Association 
joint convention held at Asilomar near 
Pacifie Grove, on March 28-31. Following 
a demonstration on “How To Improve 
Textbooks” conducted by a team of ex- 
perts from Batten, Barton, Durstine, and 
Osborne, the brainstorming pattern was 
set. The ground rules for brainstorming 
are: (a) judicial judgment is ruled out 
(criticism of ideas must be withheld until 
later), (b) “free wheeling” is welcomed, 
(c) quantity is wanted, and (d) combina- 
tion and improvement are sought. Brain- 
storming sessions were held to secure 
ideas on more than twenty different prob- 
lems and techniques in business education. 
One of the most lively topies and one that 
would help other state and regional asso- 
ciations in their convention planning was 
on “How To Improve Business Education 
Conventions.” Some of the ideas men- 
tioned by five or more groups include the 
following: 

Bring a friend—new teacher, business- 
man, school administrator, counselor, or 
other person interested in business educa- 
tion. 

Publicize to administrators and boards 
of education the educational value and 
professional growth value of the econven- 
tions. 

Have more discussion by “expert teach- 
ers” in business education. 

Include more for beginning teachers in 
the program both through participation 
and orientation. 

Establish long-range plans and themes. 
Adopt a slogan. 

Give adequate consideration for loca- 
tion and time of conventions. 

Evaluate business education textbooks, 
equipment, and teaching materials. 

Include persons from other areas of 
education such as science and English to 
discuss their methods and how the entire 
educational program can be better coordi- 
nated. 
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California 

The California Business 
Edueation Association was 
host to the WBEA for its 
1958 convention. The Asil- 
omar Hotel and Corference 
Grounds P.cifie Grove 
proved to be an ideal set- 
ting for the joint meeting 
which opened with an in- 
formal reception on the 
evening of March 28. 

In addition to the pro- 
fessional sessions, the as- 
sociation held its annual 
business meeting, conducted 
tours, and sponsored many 
informal social activities. 


Louis Gentile of Chaffey 


Louis Gentile, Fred Cook, and Howbert Bonnett. 


Junior College, Ontario, succeeds Jack Snyder as the association’s president. Other 
officers elected are Fred Cook, Stanford University, Stanford, vice-president; Hope 
Powell, Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, secretary; Lura Lynn Straub, San 
Diego State College, San Diego, treasurer; and Howbert Bonnett, Sacramento Junior 


College, Sacramento, historian. 


Discuss and formulate resolutions on 
problems such as certification, salaries, 
and teacher welfare with the idea of sup- 
porting such proposals before the legisla- 
ture, administration, and school boards. 

Every hour have some specifie problem 
or area discussed that has been studied 
during the past year. 

Send questionnaires and informational 
sheets to teachers beforehand so that they 
know what to be prepared for. 

Have more businessmen, administrators, 
and counselors attend the sessions. Have 
business evaluate the efforts of business 
teachers. 

Use large type on name tags—include 
city and school to identify participants. 

Inelude sections for junior colleges and 
teacher education colleges and universities. 

Plan social hours and provide time for 
informal sessions with free discussion. 

Discuss specific problems of classroom 
and subject areas arid suggest methods to 
solve them. 

Have demonstrations and informational 
discussions rather than addresses. 


Prepare and mail to participants the 
proceedings of the convention. 

In all, there were well over 100 positive 
ideas presented by the various groups to 
improve business education conventions. 
The brainstorming technique proved to be 
worthwhile in that it triggers ideas, gives 
each person an opportunity to participate, 
and is an incentive for teamwork in an 
organization. It was agreed that the elimi- 
nation of negative thinking engendered 
enthusiasm. 

Major addresses were given at the con- 
vention by Harold Spears, Superintendent 
of Schools, San Francisco; Rulon Van 
Wagenen, California State Department of 
Edueation; Herman Enterline Indiana 
University; and Marsdon Sherman, Chico 
State College. Fred Cook, Stanford Uni- 
versity; and Claud Addison, Hartnell Col- 
lege, were co-chairmen for the convention. 

The convention was attended by more 
than 500 members. Approximately 130 
persons participated in the program as 
chairman, recorders, panel members, and 
the like. 
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CBEA OFFICERS — Hope Powell, Lura Lynn Straub, 


IN ACTION 


Idaho 


The tenth annual meeting of the Idaho 
Business Education Association was held 
in Boise on April 18-19. E. E. Wanous, 
South-Western Publishing Company, was 
the principal speaker. His topic was 
“Teaching Techniques in Typewriting.” 

Workshops were conducted on Saturday 
morning. Robert Kessel, University of 
Idaho, led the discussion on shorthand 
and transcription. The curriculum and 
standards session had Lyle Brenna of the 
State Department of Vocational Eduea- 
tion as chairman. Grant Thomas, Ricks 
College, led the workshop on bookkeeping. 


FBLA chapters were represented at the 
state convention through exhibits and 
speakers. Connie Jo Frost of Nampa 
High School, who attended the FBLA 
national convention last summer, described 
her trip to Dallas. 


Officers who assisted with the planning 
of the annual meeting included Easter 
Geertsen, Boise High School, president; 
Loretta Dunnigan, North Idaho Junior 
College, vice-president; Newell Miles, 
Snake River High School, treasurer; and 
Grace Zimmerman, Boise High School, 
secretary. 


WBEA 


Clisby T. Edlefsen, Boise Junior Col- 
lege, Boise, Idaho, was installed as the 
1958-59 president of the Western Business 
Education Association at the annual busi- 
ness meeting held on March 29. He sue- 
ceeds Mary Alice Wittenberg of Los An- 
geles. Dr. Edlefsen served as vice-presi- 
dent of the association during the 1957-58 
school year. 

Ralph C. Asmus, Phoenix College, 
Phoenix, Arizona, is the new vice-presi- 
dent. Other officers installed are Helen 
Smith, Lewis and Clark College, Portland, 
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Oregon, secretary; and Ann Corcoran, 
Washington State College, Pullman, treas- 
urer. 


Members of the Executive Board of 
WBEA who will serve until their succes- 
sors are elected or appointed by their 
respective state associations are: Arizona 
—H. J. Langen and Dick Mount; Cali- 
fornia—Jack Snyder, Louis Gentile, and 
Ruth Robinson; Idaho—Helen R. Johnson 
and Vina Bushby; Montana—Mary Riley; 
Nevada—Ruth Paget and Ann Brewing- 
ton; Oregon—Stewart Hopper and Elva 
Martin; Utah—Helen Lundstrom and Iris 
Trons; Washington—Helene Johnson and 
Eugene Kosy. The retiring president, 
Mary Alice Wittenberg, continues as a 
member of the Executive Board. .Ex- 
officio members include Verner L. Dotson 
and Joseph DeBrum. 

The 1959 WBEA convention will be 
held in Portland, Oregon, on March 19-21. 


SOUTHERN REGION 


Tennessee 


The annual meeting of the Tennessee 
Business Education Association was held 
in Memphis on April 11, with Mrs. N. B. 
Hulon, Kirkman Vocational and Technical 
High School, Chattanooga, presiding. Alan 
C. Lloyd, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
was featured in a typewriting demonstra- 
tion entitled “Everyday Lesson in Type- 
writing.” 

New officers of the association are: 
Mrs. John Q. Wade, Middle Tennessee 
State College, Murfreesboro, president; 
Charles G. Nix, West High School, Nash- 
ville, first vice-president; Mrs. Ray Kins- 
low, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville, second vice-president; and 
Theodore Woodward, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, secretary. 


BusINESS EDUCATION 


NEW WBEA OFFICERS... 
(Far left) Standing: Ralph C. 
Asmus, vice-president, Phoenix, 
Arizona; Clisby T. Edlefsen, 
president, Boise, Idaho. Seated: 
Ann Corcoran, treasurer, Pull- 
man, Washington; Helen Smith, 
secretary, Portland, Oregon. 


PRESIDING OFFICERS ... 
(Left) Jack Snyder, Santa 
Cruz, and Mary Alice Witten- 
berg, Los Angeles, presidents of 
California and Western Busi- 
ness Education Association, re- 
spectively, presided at the joint 
WBEA-CBEA convention. 


EASTERN REGION 


Pennsylvania 


“What’s New in Business Education?” 
was the theme of the Western Conference 
of the Pennsylvania Business Educators 
Association held at McKeesport High 
School on April 12. Thaddeus H. Penar, 
president of PBEA, presided at the open- 
ing session and introduced Lewis Keeling, 
the keynote speaker. 

Beatrice Hicks, second vice-president, 
presented Earl G. Nicks of the Underwood 
Corporation, New York City, who spoke 
at the luncheon session. The annual PBEA 
award to Pennsylvania’s outstanding Busi- 
ness Educator of the Year was presented 
to Elsie L. Leffingwell of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 

The Eastern Conference met at Allen- 
town on April 19 under the direction of 
Gladys Worth, first vice-president of 
PBEA. The program was arranged by 
John D. Swartz and E. A. Rabenold. 


MOUNTAIN- PLAINS REGION 


Kansas 


Ephner Bowin, Junior College, Parsons, 
has been elected president of the Kansas 
Business Teachers Association for the 
1958-59 year. Other officers elected are 
vice president, Warren Peterson, 
Plains; seeretary-treasurer, Eunice Gun- 
narson, Lindsborg; and executive secre- 
tary, Fred S. Jarvis, Abilene. 

Members of the board of directors are 
Jesse Teele, Topeka; Ruth Koutz, Neo- 
desha; Walter Rinehart, Hutchinson; 
Thelma Daggett, Goodland; and Orville 
Kliewer, Walton. 
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CENTRAL REGION 


CRUBEA 


Lewis Toll, chairman of the Central Re- 
gion of UBEA, presided at the spring 
meeting of the CRUBEA Governing 
Board in Columbia, Missouri, March 28. 
The meeting was held in cooperation with 
the annual convention of the Business 
Education Section of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association. Other UBEA Coun- 
cil members present were James T. Blan- 
ford, Iowa, and E. L. Marietta, Michigan. 
Members of the board who were official 
representatives of affiliated associations 
include Eileen Schutte, Chicago Area; 
Carl Millsap, Iowa; Frank Lanham, Mich- 
igan; William Becker, Minnesota; Merea 
Williams, Missouri; Mary Houser, Ohio; 
Mary Massey, St. Louis Area; and Lor- 
raine Missling, Wisconsin. 

The decision of the Michigan Business 
Edueation Association to affiliate with 
UBEA was announced by Dr. Marietta 
who welcomed the association’s president 
and representative, Dr. Lanham. 

The group approved a recommendation 
to be presented to the National Council 
for Business Education and through it to 
the National Education Association that 
steps be taken to promote the appoint- 
ment of a supervisor of business education, 
in those states not now having one, who 
would report directly to the state super- 
intendent of public instruction. They also 
approved a recommendation through the 
same channels that the appointment of a 
director of business education be ap- 
pointed in the U. S. Office of Education 
who would report directly to the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

The next meeting of the CRUBEA 
Governing Board will be with the Business 
Education Section of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association in Indianapolis. 


Ohio 

The Ohio Business Teachers Associa- 
tion’s convention committee chose “Teach 
Modern” as the theme for the program of 
the annual meeting presented in Toledo 
on April 18-19. 

Asa Knowles, University of Toledo, de- 
livered the keynote address on “TV and 
Business Education.” A television demon- 
stration by T. James Crawford, Indiana 
University, was presented over the local 
station and on open cireuit. 

“Business Education in an Era of Chal- 
lenge” was the summary address delivered 
by Robert Slaughter, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York City. 
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IN ACTION 


LET’S GO UNITED! 


' An association is its 
membership and its pro- 
gram of services. An 
association is made pos- 
y sible through the dues 

A paid by a large number 
of persons and the contribution of time 
and talents of a group of persons who 
serve as its executive officers, editors, ad- 
visors, and representatives—the working 
force. The persons who aid in expand- 
ing the membership of UBEA and its 
affiliated associations are known as mem- 
bers of the 10,000 Club. 


The Expanded Program of Action for 
Business Education proposes that each 
member accept the challenge to aid in 
building a strong profession on all levels 
—local, state, regional, and national. 
To this end the names of persons listed 
in this column have made a good begin- 
ning by inviting the active support of 
their colleagues in formulating and real- 
izing a program of action not only for 
business education but for the total pro- 
gram of education. We salute the lead- 
ers in business education who qualify for 
membership in the 10,000 Club as this 
issue of the FORUM goes to press. 


You, too, are invited to become a 
member of the 10,000 Club by lending 
your active support to this important 
phase of the Expanded Program of Action 
for Business Education. The requirement 
is reasonable—three or more member- 
ships for UBEA. 


EASTERN REGION 


CONNECTICUT NEW JERSEY 
Anna L. Eckersley Walter A. Brower 
Sister Rose Miriam Auelia Massarelli 
Elizabeth Van Derveer 


DELAWARE 
NEW YORK 
Betty Talbott Hamden 
ona ulkerne 
Mary Ellen Oliverio 


Agnes Osborne 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mary McLaughlin 


MARYLAND arion Co'eman 
Arthur C. Patrick Elizabeth Hutchinson 
Dorothy Veon 
MASSACHUSETTS RHODE ISLAND 


Bruce F. Jeffery Lucy Medeiros 


SOUTHERN REGION 


ALABAMA FLORIDA 
Wilson Ashby J. Frank Dame 
Lucille Branscomb James Davis 


Evelyn Gulledge Edna Lo 

J. Curtis Hall 
ARKANSAS 

Robert Bender 

Ruth Carter KENTUCKY 

Ruby Croom Ross Anderson 

Ethel Hart Vernon Anderson 
GEORGIA Alice Cox 

Jane Martin Margaret Moberly 

Leah Grubbs Vernon Musselman 


LOUISIANA 
Kenneth Durr 
Wilbur Perkins 


MISSISSIPPI 
Frank Herndon 
Maxie Lee Work 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Mildred Bingham 


Mathilde Hardaway 


Vance Littlejohn 
Glen Sigmon 
s Sutton 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Meta Callaham 
Mary Lide 


TENNESSEE 


(Mrs.) Ray Kinslow 
Sue Waddell 
George Wagoner . 
Theodore Woodward 


VIRGINIA 
Sara Anderson 


Harry Huffman 
M. L. Landrum 
Jeffery Stewart 
Kenneth Zimmer 


WEST VIRGINIA 
H. Card 


Carder 
Nora Goad 


ILLINOIS 
Doris H. Crank 
John Pineault 
Lewis Toll 
Leonard West 


INDIANA 
Herman Enterline 


MICHIGAN 


Gerald Cox 
Robert Hitch 
Elwood Layman 
E. L. Marietta 
Lyle Maxwell 
Donald Nelson 


Wilhelmina Hebner OHIO 


Robert Swanson 


IOWA 
Cleo Casady 
George Chambers 


DeWayne Cuthbertson 


Lloyd Douglas 
W. J. Masson 


MINNESOTA 
Jane A. Harrigan 


Esther Anderson 
Elizabeth A. Freel 
Mearl Guthrie 
Jules Harcourt 
Galen Stutsman 


WISCONSIN 


Marie Benson 
Russell Hosler 
Ray Rupple 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS REGION 


COLORADO 
Kendrick Bangs 
John Binnion 
Joyce Bower 
Kenneth Hansen 


KANSAS 
E. A. Bettega 
Eunice Gunnarson 
Orville P. Kliewer 
C. H. Lundquest 
E. C. McGill 
M. M. Morozzo 

Loda Newcomb 


NEBRASKA 
Marilyn Berg 
Dorothy Hazel 
F. W. House 
Jane Stewart 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Beulah Bute 
John Rowe 
Dorothy Travis 


OKLAHOMA 


Wilma Ernst 
Lloyd Garrison 
Cora Herzog 
Gerald Porter 
Ralph Reed 
Bertha Sturdevant 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Thelma Olson 
John Allen Rider 
Hulda Vaaler 
Violet Witt 


TEXAS 


Ruth .Anderson 
Edwin Bransom 
Faborn Etier 
Carlos Hayden 
Ilice Tio 

Aileen Langston 
Vernon Payne 
Lucy Mae Yarnell 


WYOMING 
James Thompson 


WESTERN REGION 


ARIZONA 
Mary L. Jacks 


Herbert J. Langen 


CALIFORNIA 
Katherine Cleven 
Joseph DeBrum 
Thomas L. Foster 
Marion Holms 
Erwin Keithley 
Forrest L. Mayer 
Robert Place 
Ruth Robinson 
Ruby Shipp 
Edwin Swanson 


HAWAII 
Floyd Feusse 


IDAHO 
Helen Johnson 


MONTANA 
Alvhild Martinson 


OREGON 
Dorothy Reep 
Jessie May Smith 
Theodore Yerian 


UTAH 
Mary Brown 
Evan Croft 
Ina Doty 
Iris Irons 
Helen Lundstrom 
Russell Stansfield 


WASHINGTON 
Frances Brown 
Eugene Kosy 
Harold Palmer 
Ernest Scheele 
Norman Thompson 
Ann Turner 
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The Future Business Leader 


For Sponsors and Advisers 
of FBLA Chapters 


The PR Factor: FBLA Provides a Way 


Since 1948 the national youth organization, Future 
Business Leaders of America, has increased both in num- 
ber of chapters and size of chapters. The public relations 
(PR) opportunities available to the department of business 
education that sponsors a chapter of the Future Business 
Leaders of America are unlimited and unparalleled. 


IN ADDITION to assisting boys and girls to prepare for 
careers in business, the well planned program of FBLA 
chapter activities is most valuable to the school’s relationship 
with leaders in the community. Some of the recognition that 
has come to business education through FBLA’s part in pro- 
viding effective and intelligent liaison for the schools with the 
lay leadership in business and government is illustrated by 
the items reported below. 

An outstanding businessman from Portland was invited to 
speak to Chapter No. 1253 (Taft High School, Taft, Oregon) 
on the occasion of the officer installation ceremony. This event, 
along with some other activities the speaker had witnessed, 
prompted him to write a letter to the editor of his local news- 
paper in which he said: “I had another experience in Taft, 
where I was the speaker for the chapter of the Future Business 
Leaders of America in the auditorium of the Taft High School. 
I ean assure you that I found about a hundred of the nicest 
boys and girls anyone could meet any place. With boys and 
girls like this group, America will have a great future.” 

The same chapter challenged members of a local service 
organization composed of businessmen to a “Spell-Down.” 
The interesting part about it is that the businessmen wanted 
a two-word handicap; however, they finally agreed on an even 
basis. 

FBLA is attracting attention on the state and local levels 
through proclamations by governors and mayors similar to the 
one that follows: 


WHEREAS, the prosperity and development of the business 
world of tomorrow lies in the education and training of our 
youth, and 

WHEREAS, it is becoming increasingly important that a 
better relationship among the businessmen of tomorrow be 
brought about through a better understanding, and 

WHEREAS, it is important that all people realize the impor- 
tance of the business education of youth which will aid in the 
progress of the future, the advancement of business, and the 
welfare of the nation; 


NOW THEREFORE, I, GEORGE DOCKING, GOVERNOR OF 
THE STATE OF KANSAS, 
do hereby proclaim the week of March 16 through 22 as 


Business Education Week 
and request officers of public instruction, and of civic and com- 
mercial organizations, to unite in thought and action for the 
promotion of business education and training to the youth df 
Kansas. 


The governors of at least four other states, California, Ken- 
tueky, Oregon, and Pennsylvania, issued proclamations this 
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year in recognition of FBLA and the excellent work being 
carried on by chapter members. 

Initiative and ingenuity highlight publicity in Louisiana. 
The Louisiana State Chapter of FBLA was awarded first 
place in Event 6—Best State Exhibit at the 1957 National 
FBLA Convention. Rather than to relegate its prize-winning 
exhibit to storage, they seized upon an opportunity to let 
thousands of Louisianians view their exhibit. They recon- 
structed the exhibit at the Louisiana State Fair where it was 
manned by various FBLA chapters throughout the ten days 
of the fair. The public was impressed with the exhibit and 
by the courtesy displayed by the FBLAers. 

There is a definite place for FBLA at the college level. 
While the organization is designed primarily for secondary 
schools, more than one hundred colleges and universities spon- 
sor chapters. These chapters are divided equally between senior 
colleges and junior colleges. 

Many of the chapters in universities and teachers colleges 
have as a major activity the promotion of the state chapter 
projects including the sponsorship of the state convention. 
Chapter members who enter teaching find the experiences 
gained through these activities most helpful when they become 
local chapter sponsors. For the most part, chapters located in 
junior colleges select projects of a business nature. Although 
all groups are engaged in developing competent leadership for 
business, the college chapter programs are “custom made.” 

At least one college chapter reports holding an annual dinner 
to which FBLAers from nearby high schools are invited. In 
addition to providing an opportunity for FBLAers to get 
together, the visitors secure an “inside look” at college life. 
Some chapters have earned money for establishing a scholar- 
ship fund in the name of FBLA to assist deserving business 
students in completing their college education. 

Another project performed by college chapters, as well as 
high school chapters, is a follow-up study of graduates of the 
business department. The information obtained in this type 
of study can be very useful in helping students plan their 
careers. Many chapters take a leading part in community 
projects including health campaigns and other useful activities. 

All college chapters consider it an obligation and a service 
to encourage the formation of new chapters at both the high 
school and college levels, often sending special teams for 
installing newly chartered chapters. 

The use of the Greek letters Phi Beta Lambda for college 
chapters has been approved on a permissive basis by the Na- 
tional Board of Trustees. (Application for changing from 
FBLA to Greek letters must be made to both the national and 
state organizations.) Whether the college chapter is known as 
Future Business Leaders of America or Phi Beta Lambda, it 
plays an important role in the life of each active member 
while in college and later on the job. 

FBLA chapter members are ingenious, creative, and possess 
outstanding traits of leadership in the planning and operation 
of their projects. The potential is there; all that it needs is 
adequate guidance and enthusiastic sponsorship. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FORUM 
Index to Volume XII (October 1957 through May 1958) 


Epitor’s Nore: The index to articles 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Forum is an annual service to members, 


which appear in 


libraries, and summer session students. The 
Forum is owned and published by the mem- 
bers of the United Business Education Asso- 
ciation. Articles which appear in the ForuM 
are approved for publication by the respec- 
tive editors. Ideas presented by the con- 
tributors do not necessarily constitute an en- 
dorsement by the publisher unless estab- 
lished by a resolution of the UBEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly and approved by the 
National Council for Business Education. 
The ForuM’s staff welcomes articles sub- 
mitted by first-time writers in addition to 
those solicited from experienced business 
educators.—H.P.G. 


BASIC business 


Basie business—basic to what? (editorial). 
Raymond B. Russell. 12:6 Mar ’58 


Challenges in basie business. Gerald A. 
Porter. 12:9. Mar ’58 


General business needs friendship of all 
teachers. Vernon A. Musselman. 12:21 
Dee ’57 


Health insurance unit—basie to basic busi- 
ness. Gerald W. Maxwell. 12:20 Mar ’58 


Let’s take inventory. F. Kendrick Bangs. 
12:25 Nov ’57 


Personal finanece—a part of basie business. 
Herman Baehr. 12:18 Mar ’58 


Personal finance for the career girl. Marie 
Hoerner. 12:27 Apr ’58 


Planning a home: a summarizing activity 
for the consumer buying units. Winona 
Phelps. 12:29 May ’58 


Problem solving in basie business. Agnes 
Lebeda. 12:29 Feb ’58 


Refresher seminars for basic business. 
George W. Anderson. 12:25 Mar ’58 


Selected aids for basic business. Floyd 


Crank. 12:34 Jan ’58 


Teacher-pupil planning pays dividends in 
basie business classes. Peter Yacyk. 12:24 
Oct 757 


Twenty years of basic business education. 
Herbert A. Tonne. 12:15 Mar ’58 


What is basic business education? H. G. 
Enterline. 12:12 Mar ’58 
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ARTICLES AND CONTRIBUTORS 


BOOKKEEPING and accounting 


Bookkeeping ean challenge the superior 
student. Robert W. Boeck. 12:30 Mar ’58 


Economic literacy—a suggested method of 
teaching bookkeeping. Theodore Frueh- 
ling. 12:23 Nov ’57 


Furniture and equipment for bookkeeping. 
Frank Gilmer, Jr. 12:11 Dee ’57 


High school bookkeeping—an end in itself 
or an introduction to a career? Russell S. 
Bock. 12:21 Oct 757 


Improving bookkeeping instruction by ob- 
taining work experience. I. David Satlow. 
12:9 Dee 757 


Let’s teach more than bookkeeping. Jasper 
J. Sawatsky. 12:14 Dee ’57 


Selected aids for bookkeeping. 
Briggs. 12:32 Jan ’58 


Robert 


Should bookkeeping be taught to college 
bound students? James S. Lanham. 12:7 
Dee ’57 


Sort, summarize, prove, and present. W. J. 
Wagoner. 12:8 Dee ’57 


The teacher’s role in student understanding 
of the closing entries. Lowell J. Schroe- 
der. 12:23 Apr ’58 


Teaching students of widely varying abili- 
ties in bookkeeping. Betty S. Mintz. 12:27 
May 


3-R’s in the teaching of bookkeeping: read, 
reflect, and react (editorial). John E. Bin- 
nion. 12:4 Dee ’57 


‘‘Upgrading’’ bookkeeping at Highline 
High School. Velma Whitlock. 12:28 Feb 
758 


What about single entry bookkeeping? Alvin 
C. Beckett. 12:12 Dee 757 


DISTRIBUTIVE occupations 


Better salesmanship classes—one key to ex- 
panded distributive education. Forrest L. 
Mayer. 12:25 Oct 757 


Changing concepts of distributive education 
1958 (editorial). Warren Meyer. 12:6 Apr 
758 


Changing concepts of junior college distrib- 
utive education. Rulon C. Van Wagenen. 
12:19 Apr 


Changing concepts of the scope and fune- 
tion of distributive education. John A. 
Beaumont. 12:9 Apr ’58 


Changing concepts of secondary school dis- 
tributive education. William Runge. 12:15 
Apr 


Community, the local merchants, my stu 
dents, and a salesmanship course, The. 
Godfrey E. Huber. 12:26 Nov ’57 


Concepts of. adult distributive education. 
M. J. DeBenning and Joe E. Timken. 
12:18 Apr 


Distributive edueation is everyone’s busi- 
ness. R. S. Knouse. 12:13 Apr ’58 


Distributive education in a robot revolution. 
Peter G. Haines. 12:11 Apr ’58 


General education values of salesmanship. 
Forrest L. Mayer. 12:30 May ’58 


How to work more effectively with the busi- 
ness community. Beth Coghlan. 12:33 
Mar ’58 


Product information for high school sales- 
manship. Clair D. Rowe. 12:30 Feb ’58 


Selected aids for distributive occupations. 
Forrest Mayer. 12:35 Jan ’58 


Tested teaching tips in salesmanship. Alfred 
E. Bray. 12:22 Dee ’57 


FUTURE business leader 

FBLA chapters contribute to guidance. 
12:39 Jan ’58 

Imperatives for peace. 12:33 Dee 757 

Kentucky chapter wins national contest. ‘‘If 
we believe.’’ Jerry Severns. 12:41 Nov 757 

National convention climax uf FBLA year. 
12:41 Oct ’57 

Parliamentary law expedites FBLA aetivi- 
ties. 12:41 Feb 758 

PR factor; FBLA provides a way, The. 12: 
40 May ’58 

Tips on writing the letter of application. 
12:41 Apr 

What the Future Business Leaders of Amer- 


iea means to me. Karen Kay Wright. 
12:34 Dee 


What the sponsorship of an FBLA chapter 
means to me. Lucille S. Borigo. 12:34 
Dee 757 


GENERAL clerical and office machines 


Automation and clerical office practice. 
Irene Place. 12:14 Feb 758 


Development of ‘personal traits and work 
habits through clerical office practice. 
Helen Hinkson Green. 12:17 Feb ’58 


Five objectives of clerical office practice 
(editorial). Gerald A. Porter. 12:6 Feb 
58 


How many copies? Dorothy L. Travis. 12:28 
May 
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Improvement of spelling in the clerical prac- 
tice class. Marion Nickerson. 12:23 Oct 
"57 


Integrating clerical skills, knowledges, and 
attitudes in classroom activities. Mary E. 
Bell and Alvin C. Beckett. 12:21 Feb 758 


Knowledge development activities in clerical 
office practice—Luey Mae Yarnell. 12:11 
Feb 


New development in the content of clerical 
practice, A. Jeffrey R. Stewart. 12:25 Apr 


Selected aids for general clerical. Wayne 
House. 12:33 Jan 758 


Skill element in clerical office practice, the. 
John Alvin Dickinson. 12:9 Feb ’58 


Teaching office machines in the clerical prac- 
tice class. Mary E. Blanford. 12:31 Mar 
758 


They reduce office costs because they know 
business arithmetic! Harry Huffman. 12: 
20 Dee ’57 


Typewriting in the office clerical course. 
Carlos K. Hayden. 12:24 Nov 757 


GUIDANCE 


Developing personality traits in business 
elasses. Larry Newton 12:16 Jan 758 


Display: a supplement to guidance. Jane 


Stewart. 12:25 Jan ’58 


Guidance in business education (editorial). 
J. Frank Dame. 12:6 Jan 758 


Guidance can be a major contribution of the 
business teacher. Velma Jewett Olson. 
12:7 Jan ’58 


Guidance counselor’s role in the business 
education program, The. Dixie Jean Allen. 
12:12 Jan 


Guidance program in a junior college, The. 
Carol Ostness, 12:23 Jan ’58 


Guidanee in  work-experienece programs. 
Anne Scott Daughtrey. 12:14 Jan ’58 


Let’s turn to the cumulative record. Eugenia 
Moseley. 12:9 Jan ’58 


Springboard to the payroll. Doris N. Phelan. 
12:20 Jan ’58 


INTERNATIONAL 


Business teachers for Turkey. Donald J. 
Tate, Lester I. Brookner, and Anthony R. 


Lanza, 12:29 Nov ’57 


Edueation in Mexico—Part I. Ruth I. An- 


derson. 12:35 Mar ’58 

Edueation in Mexico—Part IT. Ruth I. An- 
derson, 12:30 Apr ’58 

Our international neighbors. Anna Louise 
Eckersley. 12:28 Oct 


Some observations and reactions on teaching 
in Japan. Marsdon A. Sherman. 12:24 
Dee 
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Technical assistance program in’ business 
education in Panama, The. Glen E. Mur- 
phy. 12:31 May ’58 


What I saw in business education in west- 
ern Europe. Elizabeth T. Van Derveer. 
12:33 Feb ’58 


OFFICE standards and cooperation 
with business 


Determining office standards through a 
community survey. Ralf J. Thomas. 12:27 
Oct ’57 


Dollars and cents office standards. Rodney 
Felder. 12:31 Feb ’58 


In-service office training, Ruth E. Thomas. 
12:11 May ’58 


Let’s be realistic about standards. Vern 


Frisch. 12:28 Nov ’57 


Office standards are made real through co- 
operative business education. Rex C. 
Toothman. 12:34 Mar ’58 


Office standards for beginning bookkeepers. 
Jack Gordon. 12 :23 Dee ’57 


Office standards today (editorial). Wilson 
Ashby. 12:7 May ’58 


Selected aids on standards and cooperation 
with business. Parker Liles and Milton 
Olson. 12:36 Jan 758 


Standards in office motivation. Rufus Jones 
and Lytle C. Fowler. 12:15 May ’58 


Standards in office promotion. Martha Hill. 
12:17 May ’58 


Students learn about standards through of- 
fice visits. Mary L. Bell and Russell Sickle- 
bower. 12:28 Apr ’58 J 


Suecessful office supervisor, The. Marie Ann 
Oesterling. 12:19 May ’58 


SHORTHAND 


Achieving a more successful role for stenog- 
raphy in the high school curriculum. 
Gloria C. Good. 12:21 Apr ’58 


Advaneed shorthand, prelude to the office 
job. Dorothy Mae Condon. 12:27 Mar ’58 


Developing and checking shorthand reading 
skills. Myrtle I. Hayes. 12:25 Feb 758 


Evaluating transcription speed. Louise J. 
Orner. 12:14 Oct ’57 


Office transcription the first month of short- 
hand. Alice L. Holst. 12:21 May ’58 


Plan for teaching transcription. Zenobia 
Tye. 12:9 Oct °57 

Predicting shorthand success. Bernardine 
Meyer. 12:17 Dee ’57 

Selected aids for shorthand and transcrip- 
tion. Mary Ellen Oliverio. 12:29 Jan ’58 


Shorthand motivation from autumn _ to 


spring. Nellie Ellison Dry. 12:21 Nov. °57 


Teaching of transcription, The. Mary Claire 
Griffin, 12:11 Oct 


Teaching transcription (editorial). George 
A. Wagoner. 12: 6 Oct ’57 


Transcription can be fun. Marie S. Benson. 
12:16 Oct 7°57 


TEACHING aids 


Selected aids for basie business. Floyd 
Crank. 12:34 Jan 758 
Selected aids for bookkeeping. Robert 


Briggs. 12:32 Jan 758 


Selected aids for distributive occupations. 
12:35 Jan 

Selected aids for general clerical. Wayne 

House. 12:33 Jan ’58 


Selected aids for shorthand and transcrip- 
tion. Mary Ellen Oliverio, 12:29 Jan. ’58 


Selected aids on standards and cooperation 
with business. Parker Liles and Milton 
Olson. 12:36 Jan ’58 


Selected aids for typewriting. Russell Hosler. 
12:30 Jan ’58 


Sources of teaching aids. 12:38 Jan ’58 


TYPEWRITING 


Building problem and sustained production 
skills. Jerry W. Robinson. 12:14 


Comparison of achievement in gross speed 
of fifteen beginning typewriting classes 
using electric and manual typewriters, A. 
Verne E. Sehmale. 12:18 Dee 757 


Let’s use more erasure tests! Katherine 


Humphrey. 12:25 May 758 


Need for motivation in typewriting, The. 
S. J. Wanous. 12:11 Nov 7°57 


Patterns of skill development in the learn- 
ing of typewriting. Simon A. Duehan. 
12:26 Feb ’58 


Prognosis in typewriting. John L. Rowe. 
12:16 Nov °57 


Selected aids for typewriting. Russell Hos- 
ler. 12:30 Jan 758 


Selected devices for teaching typewriting. 
Harves Rahe. 12:18 Nov ’57 


Some confusions in the teaching of type- 
writing (editorial). Larry W. Erickson. 
12:5 Nov 


Student stenographers operate a school type- 
writing service. Stella Rogers. 12:22 Apr 
58 

Teacher’s role in selecting typewriting drills, 
The. Robert M. Kessel. 12:19 Oct ’57 


Teaching the letter keyboard. D. D. Lessen- 
berry. 12:9 Nov 757 


What is your efficiency rating in the type- 
writing classroom? Fred E. Winger. 12:28 
Mar ’58 


BusINESS EDUCATION FoRUt™ 


| 


The Summer Issue of The National Business Edu- 
cation Quarterly is a professional service of the 
United Business Education Association. The sub- 
scription rate to libraries is three dollars a year. 
The UBEA comprehensive membership service in- 
cludes a subscription to the Quarterly and a year’s 


membership in the four UBEA Professional Divi- 
sions (institutions excepted). Many back issues of 
the Quarterly are available at the single copy rate. 
Write to the United Business Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
for information concerning the Quarterly. 
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AD'S 


Work 


For Students and Teachers 


REKORD-KEEPR 


Reading History 


CELLULOID TAB RING BOOK INDEX SCHOOL WALLETS — LEATHER-LIKE MATERIAL WALLETS 


You will find widely diversi- 
fied and high quality items 
in our line which consists, in 

part, of wallets, brief covers, 

binder covers, indexes, brown- 
skin carriers, Kwik-Twst 

drills, student’s subject 
indexes, and card files. 


EXPANDING FILES 


Pere ===] S IVI E A D 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
HASTINGS, MINNESOTA 


EXPANDING CARD FILES STUDENT PORTFOLIOS 
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